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Preface 


This issue, like our last one, deals with intergroup relations, Our last 
issue (“Race Relations in Private Housing,” Vol, XIII, No. 4) was based 
on empirical research skillfully interpreted in a context of theory; so also 
is the present number. Yet the atmosphere of the two numbers is extremely 
different, and it is interesting to reflect on this difference and speculate 
about the factors responsible for it. 

Perhaps the outstanding impression one has in reading the present 
number is that the focus has shifted from long-range to close-up. We are 
no longer in the world of large-scale social processes involving thousands 
of individuals and a time span of years or decades. The scene of the 
present number is like the inner stage of an Elizabethan theater on which 
an intimate drama of personal relationships can be played out, related to 
but not altogether dependent on the sweep of historical events outside. On 
this inner stage feelings and attitudes are as important as behavior—one 
may even regard the main function of behavior as that of symbolizing the 
attitude of the behaving individual. 

It is no accident, of course, that the contributors to our last issue 
were primarily sociologists, while our present authors are all psychologists 
by trade. They bring to their examination of intergroup relations an 
emphasis on “experience as dependent upon an experiencing individual,” 
which from one point of view might be considered the hallmark of a 
psychological study of social issues. 


Joun Harpinc 
General Editor 








A Study of Adaptation to a New Social Situation 


John D. Campbell, Leon J. Yarrow, and Marian Radke Yarrow * 


How is culturally appropriate behavior learned? And how are 
cognitive and affective orientations supporting behavior developed and 
maintained? Whether one’s objective is the development of a general 
theory of behavior or the very practical application of science in planned 
change, the processes to be understood are the same. Many specialized 
fields of behavioral science, theoretical and applied, deal with essentially 
similar problems. The theoretically-oriented child psychologist investigat- 
ing the influence of parental and home variables on the child, and the 
social psychologist interested in the role of leadership and situational 
influences in changing group behavior are dealing with generically similar 
phenomena. Undoubtedly more self-conscious awareness of these simi- 
larities would help to sharpen our conceptualization of problems in these 
different fields. 

Research has dealt mainly with the end-products of social learning and 
their relation to various antecedent conditions (child-rearing techniques, 
social class background, mass media, or leader behavior, etc.) . Only slowly 
have the processes of learning and change been brought into focus. The 
research tools of the behavioral scientist lend themselves more readily to 
obtaining ‘“‘clean” before-and-after measures in a learning situation or a 
change experiment than to capturing the subtleties of social process. If 
one wishes to study the latter, ideally, one needs to be concerned with the 
mediating factors within the individual as well as the stimulus condition— 
with the cognitive and affective, as well as the behavioral orientations of 


* We are indebted to Mr. John G. Theban, Executive Secretary of Family and 
Child Services of Washington, D.C., and Mr. George Greene, Director of Group 
Work Activities of Family and Child Services for making available the summer 
camps that served as the research setting of this study. Mr. Theban, after the 
decision to desegregate the camps, gave impetus to this research through his active 
interest in having this change evaluated. He cooperated in the initial planning of 
the research, and continued to give wholehearted encouragement and support dur- 
ing the course of the study. Mr. Greene acted as a liaison with the camp staff in 
interpreting the research and in securing cooperation of the camp directors and 
counselors, We are grateful to him for his willingness to make adaptations in the 
camp program in the interests of the research design. 

To the camp directors, the camp staff, and the children who so graciously 
acquiesced in being the objects of research scrutiny, we are extremely grateful. 

We also wish to acknowledge our indebtedness to the following persons who 
assisted in the various phases of data gathering: Florence Christopher, Ruth 
Greene, Erwin Linn, John Lucas, Gladys Morris, Frances Polen, and Olive Quinn. 





the individual, and with the links between cognitive and behavioral 
processes, 

In the research to be reported, the adjustment of children to de- 
segregation in a summer camp is investigated as a process of acquiring 
new behavior patterns, new attitudes and values, in a “society” (the 
camp) that structures social relationships in an egalitarian way. This 
research is concerned with the individual’s experience as he adapts to new 
requirements in interpersonal relationships, and with his changing 
psychological definition of the situation over time. Theory and data from 
social psychological “change”’ studies, and from child development and 
socialization research have contributed to the formulations of the present 
study. 


Research Design 


A uniquely controlled “natural experiment” was available in two 
children’s summer camps, which permitted a detailed study of children’s 
and adults’ initial responses in interracial groups, and their modes of 
working out relationships with one another over a period of time. Both 
“objective” and “subjective” aspects of the individual’s experience could 
be investigated through systematically directed observations and inter- 
views, and participant observations by the research staff. 

At the time of the research these camps were shifting from a policy 
of racial segregation to one of racial integration. Both camps were under 
the direction of one social agency, and had essentially similar facilities and 
organization. One camp had been operated for Negro children of low 
income families, the other for white children from similar background. In 
the summer during which the research was done, the first three camp 
sessions, of two weeks each, were racially segregated on the children’s 
level. The staff, however, was racially integrated. In the fourth and fifth 
sessions, the children were assigned to camps on a racially integrated basis. 
The parents of the children were told of the changed policy by the social 
agencies which scheduled the children for camp. A small number of white 
parents withdrew their children; for many others the need for summer 
camping for the children overcame misgivings about the racial policy. 
Except for this selective factor, children of both races came from essen- 
tially the same economic and geographical backgrounds, Approximately 
1100 children came to the camps during the summer. 

The camps were organized into 32 cabin groups in each session.? A 


* The two weeks spent in camp provided the children with a holiday in the 
woods, an experience in outdoor living that was in marked contrast to the routine 
daily experiences of youngsters in the city. Activities covered a considerable range. 
Hiking, swimming, cook-outs, crafts, and camp-wide songfests brought the child 
into contact with many children and many adults. 

The counselors, college students with varied prior camp experience, assembled 
for several days of pre-camp orientation, conducted by the executive staff, This 
orientation covered leadership procedures, training in camp activities, and discus- 
sions of interpersonal and intergroup relations. 
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single counselor was in charge of each cabin of six to ten children. Eight 
cabins in each session (half with Negro counselors, half with white) were 
studied more intensively than the rest. Children were assigned to these 
cabins so as to ensure homogeneity in age and to be sure they had had no 
prior acquaintance with one another. In desegregation there was an addi- 
tional requirement, that an equal number of white and Negro children be 
assigned to each cabin. Cabin groups varied in age, with eight and nine 
year olds in the youngest cabins, and eleven and twelve year olds (a few 
thirteen year olds) in the oldest. An equal number of boys’ and girls’ 
groups were studied. The same leaders served as counselors in segregated 
and desegregated sessions. 

The value of studying the realities of social process in situ has become 
increasingly apparent, yet such field study must be subjected to sufficient 
control to permit reasonable appraisal of factors operating. There are rare 
opportunities when social reality can be kept intact without the sacrifice 
of design, Such an opportunity was provided by the camp. Interpersonal 
relationships could be investigated in desegregated and segregated groups 
under very nearly identical conditions except for the racial composition 
of the groups. The following built-in conditions brought it within close 
approximation of a controlled experiment: (1) The white and Negro 
children to be studied came from similar social class backgrounds, and 
were drawn from nearly the same population for segregated and desegre- 
gated sessions; both lived in a predominantly racially segregated culture. 
(2) The physical environment, activities, and conditions of contact at 
camp were the same for both settings. (3) The same leaders served in both 
settings. The leader could be compared with himself when in charge of 
children of his own race and when in charge of a mixed racial group. 

In order to assess the effects of new situational variables upon 
processes of interaction and processes of attitude development or change, 
a baseline for comparison (a control group) is necessary. Comparison of 
desegregated with segregated conditions, therefore, was a very important 
part of this research design. 

The primary objective was to understand the individual’s experience 
in a change-inducing situation, and particularly the differences in re- 
sponses in coping with problems of living in a desegregated as compared 
with a segregated setting. Data were, therefore, obtained on cognitive and 
affective reactions as well as on behavior. A biracial research staff col- 
laborated in the study. On the behavioral level, data included (1) specific 
interaction records, (2) participant observations providing structured 
summaries of individual relationships and adjustments, and (3) group 
process assessments of cabin atmosphere and subgroupings. On the cog- 
nitive and affective side, the individual’s images of white and Negro 
children and of himself were investigated, as were his expectations and 
feelings about others, himself, and the situation as a whole. Only in a 
limited way do we have personality data on either children or counselors, 
for the situation did not permit detailed personality assessment. 
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The children were interviewed on the first or second day in camp to 
obtain their early impressions and feelings about their peers and coun- 
selors. The interview schedule covered the following areas: Early in the 
interview each child was asked to choose one of his acquaintances whom 
he felt he knew most about. He was encouraged to tell all about him (as 
if he were telling a friend back home), and to tell how he learned the 
things he had described. The aim was to capture the child’s impressions in 
terms of the salient dimensions for him, Excerpts from the impressions of 
twelve year old Billy show the nature of the raw data: “He isn’t very 
nice, He started hitting me. If you don’t do things he says, he'll hit you. 
When he’s in the cabin, he’s mean. He’s OK sometimes. He goes in 
people’s lockers and takes things, He told me not to tell or he’d get me. 
He acts mean, He gets along with Charlie and Cal OK. (Probe: Why?) 
Same color. Today he was jumping on everybody, and he’s always in 
Tom’s locker, taking things. I sleep in the same room. He does things to 
me and to the other guys, I seen him doing it. (Probe: Why do you think 
he is mean?) He hits you just for nothing. If I didn’t do something, he’d 
hit me. He is getting a little nicer now.” 

Such free descriptions as these were followed by 
tions asking the child to pick a cabin mate who best fitted various descrip- 
tions of behavior: dimensions of aggressiveness, submissiveness, leadership, 
anxiety, and the like. Specific questions explored friendship choices within 
the cabin, the child’s feelings about his cabin group, his views of his 
counselor, and his expectations about camp. To provide a closer approxi- 
mation to social reality, photographs of each child in the cabin and of 
the counselor were used in the interviews to aid the child in identifying 
and reporting on the other children. At the end of the two-week session, 
essentially the same interview schedule was used with the addition of 
questions about the child’s aspirations, his peer models, and his reaction 
to camp. 

In these interviews the children were never supplied a racial frame- 
work for evaluating interpersonal relations. The children’s attitudes about 
race were not measured as a “before” measure. It was assumed that as a 
group they reflected the predominant values of the racially segregated cul- 
ture in which they lived, and that regardless of personal convictions they 
were all aware of the cultural expectations and valuations regarding race. 
Observers’ impressions are in accord with these assumptions. It was noted 
that Negro and white children and parents arriving at the departure 
points for camp remained basically segregated spatially. Also, the un- 
solicited, explicitly racial comments by children were inspected. These 
reflect typical findings of stereotypes in attitude studies. 

Counselors were interviewed at the beginning and end of each 
session. Interviews focussed on (a) the counselor’s appraisal of individual 
children and relationships in the cabin, (b) his assessments of his own 
relationships to the group, and (c) his expectations and attitudes about 
serving as leader in a racially integrated group. At the beginning and end 
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‘guess who” ques- 
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of each session the counselor rated his children on behavior variables that 
paralleled the “guess who” items in the children’s interview. 

In twenty cabins (ten in each setting) a member of the research 
team served as an observer, Beginning on the first day, series of five- 
minute samples of behavior were taken at specified times during the 
two-week session, Data were recorded in detailed running accounts. In 
addition to these scheduled observations, a journal record was kept on the 
individual children and the counselor, 

The process of adjustment of Negro and white children and Negro 
and white leaders to an integrated camp setting is reported in the follow- 
ing papers, These chapters are oriented around the following major areas 
of analysis: (1) the effectiveness of an imposed situation in bringing about 
individual conformity to new norms, (2) the interaction of situational re- 
quirements and personal differences—conceptualized as differences both 
in socialization experiences and in other personality characteristics, (3) the 
nature of the stimulus situation—an attempt at dealing more systemati- 
cally and specifically with structural and psychological situational vari- 
ables, and (4) the role of the adult leader in social change as an influ- 
ence agent and an object of influence. 





Acquisition of New Norms: A Study of Racial 
Desegregation 


Marian Radke Yarrow, John D. Campbell, and Leon J. Yarrow 


Imposed desegregation offers a natural situation for exploring the 
hypothesis that: “change in the behavior of individuals and groups can be 
brought about by a change in the social situation in which they are re- 
quired to function,” without preceding changes in attitudes and beliefs 
(1, p. 72). Desegregation can be conceptualized as a social psycho- 
logical problem involving a conflict between external forces and inter- 
nalized norms—the situation requiring performance at variance with 
existing norms of interpersonal relationships. Going beyond the general 
hypothesis of situational influences, we are asking to what extent does the 
changed social environment bring about changes in individuals and in 
group functioning and at what levels of response does conformity or non- 
conformity to situational expectations take place? 

In the present paper the “social situation” with which we are dealing 
is the total camp setting, with segregated and desegregated children’s 
groups. The desegregated situation imposed equality in all areas: equality 
of responsibility and authority of leaders of both races, equality in inter- 
personal relationships among leaders, and equality in the physical setup 
of living facilities. Congenial interpersonal relationships among the coun- 
selors and the counselors’ acceptance of all children supplied the models 
and the expectations for interracial relationships on the children’s level. 
The counselors came to desegregated groups with the experience of pre- 
ceding segregated sessions. They had no special training for leading 
racially-mixed groups but they were motivated to have integrated groups 
succeed. 

To assess individual and group functioning, analyses were made in 
terms of several different levels of response: 

(1.) Behavior. The detailed recordings of specific items of behavior 
were translated into categories of interaction along dimensions of affilia- 
tion, nurturance, fear, domination, aggression, etc. The direction of 
behavior, whether toward oneself, members of one’s own race or of the 
other race, was recorded. 

(2.) Social perceptions. Children’s descriptions of and judgments 
about the other children in the cabins were obtained. 

(3.) Group properties. Characteristics of group functioning such as 
degree of cohesiveness, subgroupings, group crises, etc. were studied. 





(4.) Psychodynamic processes. This label is used to cover a variety 
of assessments involving inferences concerning motivations, causal se- 
quences in interaction, defense mechanisms, etc. 

The natural two-week histories of small groups of children organized 
in adult-led cabin groups were the raw data. (The details of the design 
have been described in the preceding paper.) The progression of one 
group is described below to provide a detailed account of situational 
variables and contact processes, In it are many examples of generaliza- 
tions which are presented later based on data from all the groups. In it, 
too, are deviations from these generalizations which will be examined in 
later papers in terms of individual child and leader variables. In this group 
case study can be seen many complexities which tend to be erased if one 
limits one’s focus immediately to hypothesis testing. 


A Group Case Study 


The buses have arrived at the camp ground with the children, Ap- 
proximately a hundred boys and girls from 9 to 13 years of age are 
climbing out, standing around, some few engaging in © ndly jostling. 
Mainly the counselors’ voices dominate, Each is calling u» names of chil- 
dren who are to gather round to form a cabin group. Edith, a Negro 
counselor, has assembled her cabin of eight girls (11% to 13 years of age) 
and she tells them that their cabin is off through the woods. First they 
will pick up blankets, and then follow her to the cabin. Loaded with 
blankets and luggage, the girls proceed down the path to the cabin. Edith 
keeps up a comfortable chatter of “nothings.” Occasional little comments 
are added by the girls. 

The girls present variety to even a casual observer, Mildred (age 13, 
white) is bulky, physically mature, reasonably attractive, not very neat in 
appearance. She walks along with the group and wears a somewhat 
unhappy and defiant expression. Jean (age 12, white) is both a contrast 
and a parallel to Mildred. She is tali, slim, mature, very trim and neat. 
She tosses her long, wavy, blonde hair repeatedly in a practiced gesture. 
She walks next to the counselor. Two of the others, very dark-skinned, 
tall and slender Negro girls who are walking together, also look physically 
mature. They are very unlike each other in manner. Betty’s actions are 
quick and twitchy. She looks all around her, watching, listening, trying to 
take in something of everyone. Shirley is slow-moving, her head is bent 
down with her chin on her neck. She scarcely looks up or listens to the 
counselor. 

The other four girls look younger. They are shorter, clearly on the 
under side of adolescence. From their clothes, their skipping, and their 
exclamations, Carol (age 11, white) and Vivian (age 12, white) could be 
tagged as tomboys. Clara (age 12, Negro) has medium dark skin, is 
plump, neat, watchful, and possesses an outer calm, accented by an in- 
tensely inquiring face, and a suggestion of a pleasant smile. Dorothy, (age 





12, Negro) like Shirley (Negro) looks frightened. Her dress hangs in a 
crooked way off one shoulder. She has walked off the backs and sides of 
her shoes and she needs almost to shuffle to keep them on. 

When the group arrives at the cabin, Edith smoothly distributes the 
girls into the two wings of the cabin. (An equal racial distribution has 
been prescribed by the research design.) Two Negro girls and two white 
girls arrive at the cabin door first, and Edith with a friendly sweep of her 
arm directs them to one wing. Then she turns to the others, “How about 
you going over there?” Edith seems very pleased with her accomplish- 
ment. 

Edith presents a puzzle for predicting how she will get along with the 
racially mixed groups. In the two preceding segregated sessions of camp, 
she has had Negro children. Her role in these groups has been character- 
istically control-oriented; long lists of restrictions and prohibitions were 
presented to the children. Yelling of commands and reprimands, and pun- 
ishments for such infringements as whispering during rest period were 
habitual, Her control, however, was woefully ineffective, and punishments 
were taken as a joke. There was a wide and cool distance between children 
and counselor, The older children expressed bitter resentment and 
hostilely mimicked Edith in her absence. The younger children described 
her as “mean.” Throughout, however, a thin theme of variation ran 
through her relation to the children—a gay, joking comradeliness. This 
was the experience she brought to the integrated session. 

Several short glimpses from the observer’s notebook of behavior 
records during the first hour show the girls on their own with each other: 
The counselor is in and out, getting things settled in the unit (three cabins 
form the unit), and the observer interacts minimally, stays in the hall or 
counselor’s room which separates the two wings. The girls have been told 
they have an hour before lunch. Unpacking and making up bunks is keep- 
ing them busy. 

12:00 to 12:05. Wing A (Clara (N), Mildred (wh), Carol (wh), 

and Dorothy (N).) 

Carol (wh) to Observer: “When do we get our sheets?” 

Observer to Carol (wh): “Edith has gone after them.” 

Mildred (wh) to group: (Loudly) “Oh God, ’'m hungry. I didn’t 
have my breakfast or my Pepsi.” 

No one responds. 

Mildred (wh) holds up the clothes she is unpacking for Carol (wh) 
to see, “These ain’t so wrinkled.” 

Comments continue back and forth between Mildred (wh) and 
Carol (wh) about clothes. 

Clara (N) and Dorothy (N) unpack slowly and seriously. They 
watch Mildred and Carol but make no comments, nor do they 
talk to one another. Mildred (wh) and Carol (wh) interact 
exclusively. 





12:15 to 12:20, Wing B (Vivian (wh), Shirley (N), Jean (wh), and 
Betty (N).) 

Jean (wh) walking over to Shirley (N) shows her the various con- 
tents of her suitcase. Shirley looks interested. 

Betty (N) joins in comments. The comparison and inspection of 
possessions proceeds between Jean and Betty. 

Shirley (N) to group: “Where do we put our clothes?” 

Vivian (wh) to Shirley: “In the closet, where do you think?” 

Betty (N) to Vivian: “What did you say?” 

Vivian to Betty: “I was talking to myself. Say everyone, if you hear 
any yelling at night, I'll be talking.” 

Betty goes to the counselor’s room: “I have to help take care of my 
sisters’ hair. (In other cabins.) My mother tried to teach them. 
They wouldn't learn.” 

Vivian (wh) goes to Jean’s bed. Sits, watches her unpack. 

Jean brings out a bag of lollipops, takes one to each girl in the cabin. 

Betty (N) polishes her shoes. 

During all the above a congenial conversation on clothes and camp 
goes on, first between Shirley (N) and Jean (wh). Betty (N) 
joins, and then Vivian (wh). 

12:30 to 12:35. Wing A ; 

Group is outside with children from other cabins. Clara (N) and 
Dorothy (N) are standing together looking down the hill at the 
swimming pool. They lean on the tree. 

Mildred (wh) and Carol (wh) walk over to latrine, arms around 
each other. They approach observer with several questions about 
camp routine. 

Observer directs group’s attention to a strange object bobbing in the 
water. They all try to see. 

Clara (N) to group: “Where?” 

Mildred (wh) shows Clara (N) and Carol (wh) helps. (This is first 
interaction. ) Clara still can’t see it. 

Dorothy (N) stands on the fringe. 

Clara (N) discovers a tick on her leg and screams. 

Mildred (wh) pulls it off. 

Clara and Mildred jump and scream. Carol (wh) does likewise. Talk 
excitedly about ticks and search the ground. 

Dorothy (N) stands. 

Clara (N) and Carol (wh) are chosen by counselor to be waitresses, 
which means that they leave for mess hall to set the tables. 

12:50 to 12:55. Wing B 

Vivian (wh) is putting on lipstick. 

Shirley (N) to Observer: “We've been playing at the boys’ place.” 

They get up and walk into counselor’s room. 

Counselor to group: “No wearing lipstick unless I do.” 
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They all inspect her and laugh. 

Betty (N) moves with the other girls but more on the sidelines, 

The bell rings for lunch, and the girls are told to pair up for the hike 
to the mess hall. 

Vivian (wh) and Shirley (N) go together. 

Jean (wh) and Betty (N) go together. 

Dorothy (N) seeks out a Negro girl from another cabin. 

Mildred (wh) is without a partner. She is assigned a Negro girl from 
the neighboring cabin. She complies, but as the group starts 
through the woods she fails behind and walks alone. 

Highly stable individual characteristics of which the children are 
very cognizant become apparent in these early hours. Indeed, the pattern- 
ing of relationships for the entire camp period is in a remarkable measure 
established in the initial period. 

The general impression of the cabin after the first two days is that, 
as a group, things are going along smoothly, They are having a good time. 
There are many friendly interactions, There are no “explosions” and no 
serious quarrels. There are also anxieties, doubts, and tensions as one 
looks carefully at the individuals and subgroups. 

Dorothy (N) does not adapt to the situation. She is clearly the isolate. 
On the first day she stood and stared, worked at her bed completely 
ineffectively and concentrated on her clothes and suitcase as much as 
possible. She spoke not a word to anyone. Her seclusion and withdrawal 
were thorough; in rest period she curled up, turned away, and closed her 
eyes. She kept her hands over her face for long periods, crying and snif- 
fling. The only time during the first day when she seemed to recover at all 
was at canteen, when she came up and asked for a candy bar. Here too 
she was by herself. During the day, she acquired a speck in her eye. Even 
after the speck had been washed by the nurse, the eye did not improve. 
All the next day she complained and kept her hands over her eye, which 
by now was very swollen. She kept both hands covering her face. The 
other girls, after a few initial remarks about it, gave her up. She was 
completely on her own. On the second day, she made contact with several 
Negro children in an adjacent cabin, The counselor pretty much ignored 
Dorothy. 

Mildred (wh) acted aloof, stand-offish and doubtful at the start. She 
found Edith’s personality attractive, however, and commented to the ob- 
server, “I didn’t think that this was going to be much (meaning the 
camp) but maybe it won’t be bad.” Then she pointed to a blonde boy. 
“That’s my boy friend. I haven’t told him yet. I think he’s real cute.” In 
almost any conversation with Mildred, the topic turns to boys. She begins 
to seek out Jean (wh) and Carol (wh), Jean particularly responds to 
Mildred’s conversations regarding boys, Mildred is interested and puzzled 
by the attention from Clara, a Negro girl. Clara watches Mildred while 
she is dressing. She will make comments such as, “Girl, you are going to 
have trouble if you are going to wear that.” Later she teases Mildred 
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about her boy friend. Mildred directs most of her conversation to Carol, 
the other white girl in this side of the cabin, but politely recognizes Clara. 

Clara (N), persists in her efforts at getting recognized by Carol (wh) 
and Mildred (wh). She plays up to them, is very sweet, teases them, plays 
the joker. She abandons Dorothy (N), although at first she tried to help 
her. Clara’s overtures are successful and by evening she is accepted by 
Mildred (wh) and Carol (wh) as a kind of younger sister. 

Clara (N) enlarges her operations, The techniques successful with 
Mildred (wh), she tries on Jean (wh) and Betty (N) in the other wing 
who are most obviously “boy crazy” too. Her success with these girls, as 
with Mildred, is marginal. She is more welcomed as an audience than an 
ingroup member, But, also, these girls like her. She maintains this rela- 
tionship throughout the camp session. 

From the start Jean (wh) expected to be the prima donna. She is 
very pretty, also very vain, Except for the gesture of giving away lollipops 
on the first day, she gives most of her attention to herself. She combs and 
combs her long, wavy, blonde hair. She carries her comb in the back 
pocket of her play shorts so that she can take it out at any time. She is 
very conscious of clothes and figure. She is fairly quiet in the cabin, mainly 
receiving attention; communicating, however, her interest in boys and her 
interest in herself. Shirley (N), withdrawn, uneasy, and unskilled, seems 
to be somewhat in awe of Jean. She responds almost gratefully when Jean 
asks her to hold a hand mirror for her so that she can see to comb her 
hair. This initiates a relationship which gradually wears down. Shirley 
(N) takes every opportunity to comb Jean’s hair, or she will stand for a 
long time holding the mirror at just the right angle for Jean to see her- 
self. This pattern subsides as Jean (wh), Betty (N) and Mildred (wh) 
emerge as a subgroup after the fourth day, Each of these girls has shown 
a great interest in boys on all occasions. Mildred and Jean form the first 
close pairing. Betty joins the group later, 

Betty (N) is clearly anxious during the early days, and makes cross- 
racial contacts slowly and cautiously. She is unable to sleep the first few 
nights and complains of hay fever. After a few days, she finds a responsive 
“boy friend” who writes forbidden love notes to her. She becomes gay and 
expansive. She and Mildred (wh) “find” each other and approvingly 
remark that they are both equally boy crazy. They are together constantly. 
They exchange clothes, compliments, jokes, and secrets. This relationship 
moves Jean (wh) out slightly, although she is still a part of a recognizable 
threesome. . 

Carol (wh), Vivian (wh), and Shirley (N) do not belong to sub- 
groups, nor do they form a close subgroup themselves. They relate rea- 
sonably well to all the girls in the cabin (except Dorothy (N)) and they 
are accepted by all the girls. 

The sense of the group as a whole can be lost in looking exclusively 
at the parts. The counselor is happy with this group and describes it as 
one of the best that she has had. 
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The counselor, unlike at preceding sessions, gives no formal orienta- 
tion to camp, and no set of rules to these girls, In contrast to earlier ses- 
sions, she is permissive and informal. She laughs and clowns and “kids” 

s “one of the girls.” By being terribly relaxed, carefree, gay, never too 
serious, Edith wins the group. (She is uniformly preferred to other coun- 
selors.) Although the girls and counselor are on easy terms with one an- 
other, Edith maintains a very considerable distance from the children. 
From the first day, the girls are superficially free with the counselor, There 
is much yelling back and forth, such as the counselor’s yelling “get out of 
my room or I'll punch your nose.” This is taken in good spirits, but not 
disregarded. There is spontaneous throwing of arms around one another, 
but there is no clinging to the counselor. Both white and Negro girls 
respond positively to the counselor, though the white girls do so in a more 
demonstrative fashion, 

The children bend much cheerful effort into being a group. Being 
the honor cabin (the cleanest cabin) day after day is one group goal and 
accomplishment, Mutual admiration for their counselor unites them, The 
group does not have a child leader. There is no single hierarchy within 
the group. The group is tolerant but not supportive of the child, 
Dorothy (N), who is withdrawn from the group. Playing jokes on one 
another, giving and tolerating criticism of one another, touching gingerly 
on racial differences in passing conversation, holding long bull sessions of 
confiding about their families, all of these bespeak of both comfort and 
uneasy ambiguities in relationships. Thus, the group decides to play a joke 
on Betty. They fold her sheet horizontally across the middle. When she 
tries to climb into her bunk the group is poised to enjoy her consternation. 
The laughter and excitement can only be interpreted as fun for all. 

On the other hand, almost every day observation records indicate 
some reference to color: 

As Jean (wh) polishes her white shoes, “I’m white.” 

Vivian (wh) responds: “‘You’re not chocolate.” 

Shirley (N) and Betty (N) say nothing. 

Vivian (wh) says to Shirley (N): “I know a colored girl with real 

pretty hair.” 

Shirley (N) says to Vivian (wh): “Is she light or dark skinned?” 

Vivian (wh) then says to Shirley (N): “Light.” 

Mildred (wh) to Observer: “I like Betty (N). She’s funny and crazy 

like I am. We get along fine, only she’s colored.” 

In serious confidence and closeness to one another the girls discuss 
their families, more than half of which involve broken homes, substitute 
parents, placement in temporary homes, etc. Such discussions cut across 
racial lines. 

At another level of expression, in free painting, one is again con- 
fronted with the presence of uneasiness, Two days before the end of camp, 
the girls are engaged in a painting session. About two dozen large paint- 


ings are on the wall of the clubhouse: a dozen more are spread on the 
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floor with girls working on them. Certain features of the products are 
striking. Seventeen of these brush paint pictures are jumbled masses of 
brush lines, jagged points, blobs, and smears. Under one is printed “Con- 
fused.” Five other pictures stand out among the others. These are pictures 
of faces, one a huge face covering most of the paper and painted in with 
“light” black. Another is a crowd of faces each crowned with masses of 
black hair. 

In the clubhouse, Mildred (wh) walks over to the Observer. “See my 
picture on the wall! (A mixture of blue and brown tangled lines.) It’s 
mixed up. That’s a good name.” She gets a blue crayon and writes “Mixed 
up” on the picture. 

Clara (N) gets paper and paint and sits down on the floor next to 
Shirley (N). As she starts to paint she says, “This will be another ‘Con- 
fusion’ (referring to the picture on the wall). It will be a ‘Symphony of 
Octopuses’.” Carol (wh) points to her picture on the wall, “I painted a 
blonde, a red head, a brown, a black. There aren’t any other colors, are 
there?” 

The noise and conversations in the clubhouse are friendly. Negro 
and white girls are playing “Sticks” together, rehearsing a dance act, 
combing each other’s hair. 

The same girls, on the night before departure, return to the cabin 
from the campfire, arms around each other, singing “Auld Lang Syne” 
and crying. The last frenzied activity before lights out is a scurry for 
telephone numbers and addresses. 


Interpersonal Behavior in Racially Desegregated Groups 


The history of Edith’s cabin traces some of the complex relationships 
of children and their adult leader as they together adapt to the interracial 
situation. To arrive at a systematic statement of the processes and out- 
comes of intergroup contact, an analysis has been made of the various 
levels of individual and group response of this and other cabins, beginning 
with behavioral adjustments to situational norms, Behavior will be re- 
examined later together with the cognitive and affective responses. 

How do the children behave toward their new companions? And 
what are the similarities and differences in patterns of behavior in segre- 
gated and desegregated groups? Observers recorded running accounts of 
child behavior and counselor-child interactions, following a sampling 
schedule which determined time, activity, and children to be observed. 
The discrete actions observed were subsequently coded, using a scheme of 
analysis that is in part derived from the category system devised by Coffey 
and his associates (2). Each act was classified as aggressive-disruptive, 
friendly-sociable, assertive, submissive-fearful, or non-interactive (solitary ) 
in nature. In a reliability check two coders working independently identi- 
cally classified 89 per cent of the action units, (See Table 1.) 

Although many nuances in behavior are lost when the varieties of 
interaction are compressed into gross categories, such a classification pro- 
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vides an approximation of the kinds of reactions in racially homogeneous 
and heterogeneous groups. Several conclusions can be drawn from these 
data: (1) Basically similar interaction patterns develop in segregation and 
integration. There are similar proportions of friendly, hostile, assertive, 
and submissive behaviors in segregated and desegregated sessions. (2) The 
patterning of behavior in both kinds of groups is stable over time. The 
interaction pattern is established quickly and tends to be maintained 
through the two weeks, 

Let us examine these conclusions in more detail. In each of the 
cabins observed, camp life begins with a great deal of activity dictated 
by the situation—getting unpacked, making up bunks, engaging in camp 
routines, etc. Accompanying these tasks of settling-in is a considerable 
interchange among the children and with their leader. In these responses, 
one senses the extreme “demand” quality of the situation (new places and 
people and the excitement of being away from home and at camp). In 
segregated and desegregated groups alike, positively oriented actions com- 
prise more than half of peer interactions. Such behavior, varying from 
mildly conforming responses to warmly nurturant and affiliative actions, 
accounts for 55 per cent of peer interactions in segregated groups, and 
for 52 per cent of peer interactions in desegregated groups. The com- 
parable figures for aggressive and nonconforming behavior are 18 per 
cent in segregated groups and 16 per cent in desegregated groups. 

The behavior of Negro and white boys in segregation is impressively 
similar, as is the behavior of Negro and white girls, We can assume, there- 
fore, that the Negro and white children in this sample came into the 
desegregated cabins with similar culture patterns of peer behavior. The 
matched social class background of the Negro and white children of this 
sample may contribute significantly to this similarity. Often similarity in 
class background is not present in newly-formed desegregated groups, as 
in classrooms. Consequently many transitions to desegregated settings 
require the additional adjustment of the child to diverse values and norms 
deriving from different class backgrounds. Were the “norms” of behavior 
in segregation very different for the two races, the resulting behaviors in 
desegregated groups might be quite different from those reported here. 

Thus, we find that, measured in terms of various “‘averages” of peer 
interactions, desegregated groups behave very much like similar groups 
under segregated conditions. Despite the fact that these children had no 
prior similar experience, and came from an environment of social attitudes 
not conducive to equalitarian relationships, their behavior in the present 
setting was in accord with the definition of the situation—one defining 
compatible and equal-status participation for Negro and white children. 

Behavioral averages in Table 1 point to the second conclusion, 
namely, that there is rapid behavioral conformity to the situation, with 
small differences between beginning and end of the two weeks in gross 
behavioral dimensions, (Table 1 compares interactions of the first two 
days with interactions sampled midway and on second to last day of 
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camp.) The temporal sequences of interactions in the very first phases of 
adjustment were examined in finer units than represented in Table 1. The 
first half day was singled out for closer inspection. Here signs of constraint 
and maladjustment, within over-all conformity, are evident. These signs 
take different forms in the Negro and white children, 

Negro children are much more likely to respond by virtually “waiting 
out” the first day in semi-solitary watchfulness or withdrawal, or in gin- 
gerly touch-and-go-approaches to other children. Clara’s withdrawal in 
Edith’s cabin is watchful, but is used sensitively to size up the relation- 
ships around her, Dorothy’s withdrawal, in contrast, is very nearly 
complete encapsulation which shuts out the group. Of the 82 children in 
the observed cabins, seventeen (21 per cent) were observed as predomi- 
nantly withdrawn during the first day; fifteen of these seventeen are 
Negro children. 

Among the white children, on the other hand, a visible minority is 
observed making almost immediate couplings with one or several other 
white children, with whom there follows very nearly exclusive interaction. 
These pairings take on the character of being “worked at,” they are too 
concentrated and too absorbing, Thus, two white children in a cabin wing 
of four or five children may form this kind of interaction pact, ignoring 
all others in the cabin, Their selective absorption may be interpreted as a 
“protective” response, keeping them within known limits until guidelines 
of intergroup behavior are more clearly established. This kind of inter- 
action is noted in six of the ten observed cabins, 

It is among these nonconformists, the children who stand out at the 
start in the manner described, that we find many whose later roles in the 
cabins are noteworthy. They are not always the “resisters” or the encap- 
sulated, but they seem to include the more independent, on the one hand, 
and the most seriously traumatized, on the other. They are not conform- 
ing to the modal behavior patterns. The influence of these children, 
therefore, becomes of special significance in the progressive integrative or 
disintegrative trends within individual cabins, They, more than their 
peers, have taken a public overt position that must become reconciled 
with the situational requirements, or compatible group functioning will be 
obstructed. 

Perhaps extremes in behavior such as these express more vividly the 
processes going on within each child—old ways and new ways of behaving 
at once. 

The initial deviations from the general picture of conformity which 
were highly visible to the observer, and quite possibly to the children as 
well, are not reflected in a gross numerical count of interactions that take 
place between members of own or other race. (In these analyses the 
duration of action was not taken into consideration. No distinction was 
made between sustained interactions and more brief and trivial contacts. ) 
The count of action, however, provides one estimate of circulation within 
the cabins. The profile of behavior, which changes very little over time, is 
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as follows: Twenty-four per cent of behavior units are self-contained, not 
directed toward others, Interactions with leader account for 20 per cent 
of the actions, Twenty-eight per cent of all behavior by either race is di- 
rected toward members of the other race. Fourteen per cent is with peers 
of own race. Behavior directed toward the group as a whole or toward 
racially mixed subgroups accounts for 14 per cent of the actions. Thus 
from the beginning interactions develop across and within racial lines. 


Group Processes in Desegregated Groups 

The frequency distributions of discrete behavior units in the preced- 
ing analyses reveal only one surface of the children’s reactions, From them 
group properties can, at best, only be inferred; some aspects of group be- 
havior are not measurable in summated fragments of interactions. The 
concepts of group atmosphere and sociometric patterns were used in mak- 
ing additional assessments of group functioning, In these additional evalu- 
ations, countercurrents within the groups, and similarities and differences 
between the segregated and desegregated groups are accented. 

Group atmosphere. One aspect of atmosphere, group cohesiveness, 
was estimated in two ways: (1) The counselor described the extent to 
which his cabin functioned as a group—in planned and free-time activi- 
ties, in the development of common goals, etc. This description was rated 
on a four point scale from “almost always” to “almost never.” (2) The 
children’s desire to remain with their cabin group was taken as a second 
indicator of cohesiveness. Although the children had no chance to leave 
the established cabin group, they were asked to choose children for a 
desired hypothetical cabin group. The number chosen from their present 
cabin was taken as a measure of cohesiveness. On these criteria of co- 
hesiveness, segregated and desegregated cabins differ little. (See Table 2.) 
Most of the counselors in both settings see their group as cohesive, and in 
both settings, choices of cabin mates are high. 

Children’s attitudes toward camp, too, show high acceptance of the 
camp experience in both segregation and desegregation. When asked on 
the interview at the end of the session whether they would like camp to 
continue longer or hurry and end, 76 per cent of the children in desegre- 
gation and 64 per cent in segregation wanted camp to continue (a statis- 
tically significant difference between segregated and desegregated 
sessions) .* 

A less tranquil picture of group atmosphere is introduced by an ex- 
amination of tensions within the groups. Evidence of group tension levels 
comes from two sources: reports of “blow-ups” involving the total cabin, 
and counselor and observer reports on the children in the intensively 
studied cabins. 

As any experienced children’s group leader would expect, blow-ups 
or explosions were not uncommon. Regardless of segregated or desegre- 


* The five per cent level has been used as the criterion for statistical significance 
throughout. 
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INDICATORS OF GROUP ATMOSPHERE IN 
SEGREGATED AND DESEGREGATED CABINS 





A. Cohesiveness 


Counselor’s wenn of eeineds 


Cohesive . 
Not cohesive 


2. Cabin mates chosen for hypothetical 
cabin (average per cent chosen) 


Beginning of session: 
70 to 89% 


End of session: 


30 to 49 


B. Affective Tone 


Children’s reactions to camp: 


* Want to extend it. . 
Want to end it 


C. Group Tension 
Group explosions 
Oe 
Did not occur 


D. Individual Tension Symptoms 


Presence 
Absence 


Segregation 
% of cabins 
(N = 58)* 
78 
22 


% of cabins 
(N = 16) 


13 
81 
6 


38 
62 
0 


% of children 
(N = 129)** 
64 
36 


% of cabins 
(N = 58) 
64 
36 


% of children 
(N = 79) 
38 
62 


Desegregation 
% of cabins 
(N = 57) 
70 
30 


% of cabins 


(N = 16 


19 
69 
13 


19 
62 
19 


% of children 
(N = 128)** 
76 
24 


% of cabins 
(N = 57) 
70 
30 


% of children 
(N = 108) 
71 
29 





* Numbers on which per cents are based vary, reflecting the different levels of 
intensity of data collection. (All counselors were interviewed each session; children 
in one-fourth of the cabins were interviewed; and in one-sixth of the cabins, observed.) 


** This per cent does not include the 10 children who left camp, 3 in segregation 
and 7 in desegregation. 


gated setting, on one or more occasions blow-ups occurred in two-thirds 
of the cabins. Most of these disruptive incidents in the desegregated camp 
were not manifestly related to racial conflicts but related to various cir- 
cumstances: competitive cliques; a single child precipitating a crisis; 
group rebellion against bed-time, clean-up, or other requirements. Again, 
the kind of behavior does not distinguish the two settings. 

The most sensitive assessments of tensions were derived from meas- 
ures of the individual, from which group tensions must be inferred. The 
descriptions of each child as reported in the counselor’s interviews and in 
the observer’s journal were analyzed. From these records, children show- 
ing “classical” signs of disturbances were noted, i.e., occurrence of 
enuresis, nightmares, prolonged crying, vague and persistent physical 
symptoms, repeated accidents, attempts at leaving the field. In this respect, 
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segregated and desegregated groups differ markedly. Such signs of tension 
appear in twice as many children in desegregated as in segregated groups 
(71 per cent compared with 38 per cent). There is no difference, how- 
ever, in the frequencies for Negro and white children. For both it must be 
stressed that the kinds of tension manifestations are essentially “normal” 
kinds of children’s behavior in coping with new situations, and with the 
fears and uncertainties in their daily lives, but with which they continue to 
function. If we note those adjustments that tend toward the covert or 
internalized (withdrawal, nightmares, physical symptoms), and those that 
are more overt or directed toward the environment (attempts at running 
away, pleading to the counselor of homesickness), Negro children in de- 
segregation are much more likely to manifest the former than the latter. 
Of the Negro children showing tension, 85 per cent show reactions of the 
“covert” variety. For the white children showing tension, neither overt 
nor covert responses predominate (43 per cent “overt” and 57 per cent 
“covert” ). 

Sociometric and group roles. The harmonies and tensions which 
exist side by side in the desegregated group raise a number of questions. 
Are cohesive cabins and individual tensions maintained together by the 
children’s remaining highly conscious of their racial identity but deciding 
to “play it” politely? Or has the group with the lower social status outside 
of camp simply adopted or accepted a similar lower position at camp and 
thus maintained a peace? Or have social relationships developed in the 
cabins on camp-relevant and personality-relevant lines, with race in a 
recessive role but one none the less contributing to individual insecurities 
and conflicts? Children’s preferences for one another (and their rejec- 
tions) provide some clues. 

Each child ranked his cabin mates on their desirability as friends. 
From rankings, the relative status positions of white and Negro children 
in the eyes of their peers were derived; and from children’s first choices 
the nature of mutual friendships was examined (friendship defined as two 
children selecting each other as best friend). 

A racial status structure is reflected in the ranks assigned to white 
and Negro children. Significantly higher ranks are given to white children. 
(See Table 3.) Since average differences may be the result of small tend- 
encies to up- or down-grade a given racial group, or may reflect sharp 
status contrasts, the ranks within each cabin were inspected, In nine of 
the sixteen cabins in which the children were interviewed the status dif- 
ferential is marked; white children initially hold the top two or more 
ranks with one or more Negro children in the bottom ranks. In seven of 
the cabins the grading is not so distinct—both white and Negro children 
are in upper and lower ranks. At the end of camp the status differential is 
lessened. Only one cabin retains the clearly differentiated ranking with 
only white children at the top ranks and Negro children at the bottom. 

This differential racial preference, however, does not serve as an 
adequate predictor of specific friendships that develop. When A chooses 
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TABLE 3 


RACIAL PREFERENCES IN FRIENDSHIPS IN DESEGREGATED CABINS 
(in percentages) 
Initial Interview Final Interview 
Average friend- Negro White Negro White 
ship rank * Girls Boys Girls Boys Girls Boys Girls Boys 








White ranked 
higher than Negro 76% 50% 56% 60% 58% 45% 49% 


White ranked 
equal to Negro 10 18 11 12 


Negro ranked 
higher than white 14 32 37 34 24 31 48 39 





Number of children 29 38 30 35 29 36 28 33 





* Derived from a comparison of the average friendship rank each child gives his 
white cabinmates with that for his Negro cabinmates. 


B and B chooses A, one assumes that a degree of positive communication 
and empathy between two children is present. Does this kind of empathic 
relationship develop as frequently in desegregated groups? Mutual choices 
occur no less frequently in desegregated than in segregated groups. On 
first interviews, 45 per cent of the children in segregated groups are in 
mutual pairs, each choosing the other as likely best friends; 35 per cent 
are in mutual pairs on the interview at the end of camp. Approximately 
half of the original pairs are stable over time. In desegregated groups, 44 
per cent and 33 per cent on first and second interviews respectively are 
mutual best friends. A third of the initial choices are stable over time. Of 
the friendship pairs in desegregation, 44 per cent include a white and a 
Negro child. These pairings develop despite the general racial status dif- 
ferential shown in the preference data. To assure that mutual pairs of 
like and unlike race did not represent qualitatively different configura- 
tions, each friendship pair was examined in terms of the kinds of attrac- 
tions and relationship between the pair members, Similar skills at camp, 
physical proximity in cabin, common interest in “boy friends” or “girl 
friends,” etc., ran through both types of pairs. Seldom are the members 
of mutual pairs in a supra-subordinate relationship to one another, (There 
are four such pairs.) Friendships appear to be much the same whether of 
like or unlike race composition. 

The sociometric data examined are consistent with other aspects of 
interaction in the children’s groups, They again reveal harmonies and 
disharmonies in the relationships of children of the two races. From the 
status and friendship data, it is apparent that the predominant picture in 
the camp, that of cohesively functioning groups with accompanying 
individual tensions, does not stem from static subgroup relationships. 
Neither of the suggested alternatives—of each subgroup’s playing it 
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politely, or of the minority group’s passively accepting a subordinate role 
—fits the picture. 

As the various elements of preference and behavior are fitted to- 
gether, the processes of adaptation to new norms become apparent. The 
outside-of-camp status of white and Negro, with the Negro’s self-devalua- 
tion is felt in cabin life. This coexists with behavior that in large measure 
is not according to status lines, Over time, the status (preference) lines 
become less distinct and less divergent from behavior, more nearly ap- 
proximating the equal-status relations expressed in their actions. Internal 
balances within the groups change over time. As we know, groups in gen- 
eral exist and develop with balances of various sorts between disintegra- 
tive and integrative processes. Even the more cohesive groups at times 
must manage conflicting influences within them. Differences between 
segregated and desegregated groups seem to lie in the nature of the counter- 
forces and balances in group living rather than in any singularly different 
performance and relationship, There are many more counterforces in de- 
segregation than in segregation. In desegregation there are fluctuations in 
adherence to extra-camp and intra-camp racial norms. There are in- 
consistencies in behavior—conformity and resistance to conformity, racial 
status differentials and individual friendship associations, Compatible par- 
ticipation is carried on but at a somewhat heightened cost of personal 
tensions. An elaboration of the cognitive elements in these responses fur- 
ther fills in the pattern of adaptation to new norms. 

Behavior, cognition, and affect. Children’s perceptions of one another 
can now be examined in the context of behavioral interaction, Measures 
of cognitive content consist of the “free” descriptions of peers, and re- 
sponses to “guess-who” questions about peers. The responses were analyzed 
with reference to the race of the perceiver and the perceived child. Few 
descriptions, as gestalts, are dominated by racial stereotypes. This is in con- 
trast to the many findings from attitude studies based on questions about 
race in the abstratt (such as, what are Negroes [whites] like?). It would 
appear that face-to-face contact and attention to the individual of the 
other race decrease the potency or permissibility of verbalized stereotypic 
generalizations. 

The descriptive categories for peers of own and other race are re- 
markably comparable in aspects of sociability, conformity, and affiliation. 
We know from the behavior that white and Negro children are providing 
highly similar behavioral stimuli. This similarity is not distorted in per- 
ceptions of one another. Possibly concern about intergroup relations may 
be involved in the tendency for both Negro and white children to be more 
sensitive to independent, assertive behaviors in children of the other race. 
(See Table 4.) 

Indirect effects of racial stereotyping are evident in other trends. 
Initially heightened sensitivity or alertness to behaviors involving agegres- 
sion and domination appears in both Negro and white children in deseg- 
regated groups when describing cabin mates. The concern varies depend- 
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ing on the race of perceiver and perceived. White children are especially 
alerted to aggressive behaviors in describing Negro children; Negro chil- 
dren with regard to other Negro children. Thus, for white children, com- 
ments on aggressive characteristics rise from 15 per cent in segregated 
groups to 53 per cent in desegregated settings when the object of descrip- 
tion is a Negro child. Their reports on aggression in other white children 
(17 per cent) do not increase in desegregation. 

The responses of Negro children suggest concern on their part as to 
how Negro children manifest or control aggressive impulses. Their reports 
on aggressive behaviors of Negro peers are 29 per cent in segregation, 48 
per cent in desegregation. Alertness to the same dimensions in their white 
peers occurs in 33 per cent of the cases. Similar increases occur in the 
reporting of rebellious and non-conforming behavior in desegregation, The 
screen of racial stereotypes or stereotyped expectations may account for 
these emphases, for the behavior of Negro children and white children is 
not sufficiently different to account for these differences in perceptions. 

The orientation of Negro children toward impulse control in the 
presence of white children is reflected elsewhere 1:1 the cognitive data. In 
self-choices on “guess-who” descriptions, Negro children avoid identifying 
themselves as aggressive actors. On “who gets mad easily” Negro children 
rather freely choose themselves in segregated groups (25 per cent of the 
girls and 16 per cent of the boys). In desegregated settings none of the 
Negro girls and 8 per cent of the boys choose themselves for this char- 
acterization. Further, only 7 per cent of Negro children in segregated 
groups name themselves as the child who “helps others out’; in desegre- 
gated groups, 25 per cent do so. 

The “guess who” characterizations of cabin mates reflect patterns of 
choice linked with the race of the child chosen. This linkage, however, is 
not one in which boys and girls of each race show identical biases; indeed, 
boys and girls respond quite differently. Boys do not tend consistently on 
initial and final interviews to over- or under-choose peers of either race on 
given characteristics. (See Table 5.) Girls (both Negro and white), on 
the other hand, tend consistently to name a Negro girl as “afraid and 
shy.” In a similar fashion, social sensitivity (“sizing up others”) is attrib- 
uted to white girls. 

Children’s perceptions of others vary not only in the particular char- 
acteristics of behavior they describe but also in the depth or complexity 
of their judgments of other children. Complexity varies in the degree of 
differentiation of another’s characteristics, the degree of insight or concern 
with his motives, and the degree of interpretation of causal factors under- 
lying behavior. The white and Negro children’s free descriptions of each 
other were analyzed in terms of level of complexity. Ratings were made on 
a seven point scale; the lowest level of organization characterized by frag- 
mentary descriptions, the highest level being organized interpretations of 
the characteristics of the child. Ratings of complexity of interpersonal 
perceptions were compared in segregation and desegregation, and in cross- 
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TABLE 5 


SELECTION OF NEGRO CHILDREN FOR “Guess WHO” DEscRIPTIONS 
(in percentages) 





Initial Interview Final Interview 
Negro child By girls By boys By girls By boys 
selected for: Negro White Negro White Negro White Negro White 





‘Does what he s 

is told” 28% 53% 49% 58% 57% 46% 64% 32% 
‘Helps, is kind” 34 43 62 61 47 50 72 44 
“Good leader” 28 40 54 47 40 39 69 47 
“Good at ‘sizing 

up’ others” 17 23 57 25 37 28 55 44 
“Bosses others” 45 33 54 58 40 32 58 65 
“Gets mad 

easily” 45 47 43 55 40 36 53 65 
‘*Afraid, shy” 58 67 43 33 74 68 36 50 





Number of 
children 29 30 37 36 30 28 36 34 


race and within race perceptions. 

More complex interpersonal perceptions appear in desegregated than 
in segregated settings suggesting more intensive cue-seeking in this more 
ambiguous situation, (These differences approach but do not reach sta- 
tistical significance.) In desegregation, white children make more complex 
searching appraisals of Negro cabin mates (the more ambiguous objects) 
than of white cabin mates, at beginning and end of camp. Negro children, 
on the other hand, make fuller descriptions of members of their own race 
initially, at the time when their behavioral passivity is most pronounced, 
and when they are hypersensitive about aggression control in their own 
group. However, at the end of camp the Negro children, too, are attend- 
ing more closely to the characteristics of children of the other race. 


Summary of Adaptation Processes and Changes Over Time 


If the gross picture of social relationships in the desegregated camp 
is placed against the history of precamp experience, the children’s rapid 
and smooth acceptance of the new social-racial expectations is a major 
change, This immediate adjustment is the more impressive when we see 
in initial contacts not only behavioral conformity but also much personali- 
zation of peers in children’s perceptions of one another (as opposed to 
viewing one another predominantly as racial objects—although some 
element of this latter clearly exists). But children’s preferences, feelings, 
and tensions are not as fully congruent with the desegregated setting as 
are their behaviors and perceptions. 

If a cross-section of subjective and overt reactions to the situation 
is examined, the inconsistencies in adaptation become apparent, within 
each level of individual response (behavioral, cognitive, affective) and 
among the various levels. While friendly associations develop, passing 
reverses and cleavages occur as well. Participation by some children is 
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maintained anxiously. Friendships form across racial lines although pref- 
erential position of the white children exists. Both realistic and stereotyped 
selectivities run through the children’s appraisals of their cabin mates. 

Some of the longitudinal developments of these patterns can be as- 
sessed over the two weeks of contact, After this period of living together 
in an environment supporting equalitarian relations, how successfully 
were the groups functioning? Although the question is a logical one to 
pose, success and failure are not unitary, and evaluation cannot adequately 
be simplified to these terms. The children’s experience over time is a 
process of consolidation of initial adaptations, attempted reconciliations 
of incompatibilities, and for some children, sharpened conflicts, The camp 
experience has the effect of “shaking up” the child’s patterned reactions 
to racial groups. The two weeks of camp were not sufficient, generally, to 
effect wholly settled adjustments. Moreover, how new patterns evolve 
varies by child and by subgroup. Yet some general trends are evident. 

If the experience of integration is successful in reducing social dis- 
tance between the Negro and white children, one would expect that race 
as a criterion (conscious or unconscious) for assessing friendship should 
exert less influence at the end of two weeks. The findings support this. 
Although at the end of camp the children still tend to prefer their white 
cabin mates as friends, there is a statistically significant drop in the extent 
to which they are the favored group. 

The children describe each other much more critically (reporting on 
aggression and non-conformities) after two weeks than in their first 
interviews. This increasing criticism, however, takes place in segregated 
as well as in desegregated groups. The significance, racially, in the de- 
segregated groups is that the negative reports are not directed dispro- 
portionately to the children of the other race. 

Among the white children changes during the two weeks are not 
dramatic or completely consistent. The major shift is in their friendship 
assessments of their Negro peers. At the end of camp, in the eyes of the 
white children their Negro peers were significantly more desirable as 
friends than they had been earlier in the session, Indeed, at the end of 
camp, white and Negro campers were about equally desired as friends by 
the white children. 

One of the more significant effects of the equalitarian culture of the 
camp is the effect upon the Negro children’s concept of their own race, 
and on their own personal self-esteem. This is demonstrated in several 
ways, Their over-sensitivity to unfavorable behavior in Negro peers is 
decreased. There is a generally systematic tendency for them to describe 
other Negro children in more favorable terms than initially. Among the 
Negro girls there is a lessened tendency to reject other Negro girls on 
friendship ratings. The experience does not result in a conflict-free situ- 
ation for these children, but the picture they hold of their own race, and 
of themselves, is markedly altered during their camp stay. (See the fol- 
lowing article for additional analyses of change. ) 
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What effect does the camp experience have on children’s acceptance 
of the idea of desegregation, and on their anxious anticipations regarding 
intergroup relationships? In general, at the end of camp, the experience 
of integrated camping was viewed favorably by the children (76 per cent 
wanted camp to continue longer). They had anxiously coped with the new 
situation. Many of their fears had probably not been realized in the 
actualities of camp. Possibly their favorable responses at the end of camp 
indicate less apprehension and readier acceptance of interracial contacts. 

The two-week experience cannot be viewed as completing a process 
of change in norms of intergroup relations for either racial group. It pro- 
vides the first steps in the process of reorganizing beliefs and feelings. 
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Personal and Situational Variables in Adaptation 
to Change 


John D. Campbell and Marian Radke Yarrow 


The effects of imposed desegregation upon children’s behavior and 
attitudes, which have been analyzed in the preceding paper, in general 
support a theory of social change which emphasizes the crucial role of 
the situation in which the individual is required to function. On the whole, 
the children’s behavior is in conformity with the situational requirements, 
and there are some changes in attitudes and feelings toward compatibility 
with the situational norms, But there are also evidences of individual 
variations and of deviations from group trends, We know that the motives 
and values that come into play are mixed and varied for different chil- 
dren. For some children there is deep, personal involvement; for others 
there is little involvement. 

To understand some of the conditions which have modified adapta- 
tion to the requirements of the situation, we have given more detailed 
consideration to a number of personal and situational variables. 

(1) We have investigated differences in responses to the camp 
“society” in terms of the variables of age, sex, and race. These character- 
istics of the child, often dealt with in research as routine classificatory 
factors, are viewed here in terms of the socialization differences associated 
with them—and associated with specific age-sex-race groups (i.e., younger 
Negro girls, older white boys, etc.). Age-grading, sex-typing, and racial 
membership set up behavioral expectations and define limits, placing the 
child in certain well-defined social situations, We have in mind, for 
example, differences in training in aggression control, value differences 
with regard to obedience, cleanliness, appearance, and the like. To what 
extent do such socialization influences facilitate or make more difficult the 
functioning of boys or girls, Negro or white children, of given ages in 
racially mixed groups? 

One highly relevant variable in the child’s socialization, his social 
class origin, is a constant in this study. Our sample is one in which a nar- 
row range of lower income urban families is represented. It is probable 
that many of the relationships reported in our data would hold across 
class lines, The possibility exists, however, that our findings on differences 
linked with age-sex-race subgroups may be influenced by the class level of 
the sample. 

(2) The camp setting, thus far in our analysis, has been regarded as 
a constant and unitary influence toward equalitarian relationships, Con- 
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sidered in a more differentiated way, we see many variations in the 
situation—variations in the physical conditions of contact and in the 
structure and meaning of activities. The interaction of these situational 
variables and interpersonal relationships was investigated. (Ieadership 
variables are discussed in the following article.) Obviously, a sharp line 
between situation and behavior occurring in it cannot easily be drawn; 
objective aspects of the setting take on subjective definitions which both 
influence and are influenced by responses in the situation. 

(3) Personality and situational requirements in interaction add 
further to variability of response to desegregation. Only limited analyses 
were possible, but insofar as personality has been considered, its interactive 
role with the situation in determining behavior is clear. 


Personal Variables and Responses in Desegregation 


It was hypothesized that age, sex, and race—factors that reflect dif- 
ferences in socialization, in role expectations, and in adult role models— 
influence adjustment in desegregation. A direct test of the hypothesis is 
not possible, but we have interpreted subgroup differences in the light of 
research findings on child development, That research has clearly indi- 
cated that the culture attaches meaning to such variables, builds into them 
defined differences, shapes available resources, and structures relationships. 

Age. It is a commonly voiced expectation that desegregation and its 
concomitant changes in social relationships are accomplished more easily 
with younger children than with older. Support for such a view comes 
from research findings indicating that there is greater awareness of race 
and increased differentiation and crystallization of racial attitudes among 
older children as contrasted with younger (1, 2, 3). 

The counselors in this study conformed to this expectation. When 
they expressed any anticipations of difficulties with regard to the camp 
sessions which were to be desegregated, their comparisons of age differences 
were in the direction of expecting the older children to be more difficult. 
And when they were interviewed at the end of each desegregated camp 
session, they consistently rated the younger groups as functioning more 
smoothly, as being more cohesive, having fewer explosions, fewer hostile 
subgroups, fewer isolates than the older groups. 

Examination of the behavior and the statements of the children them- 
selves bear out in part the counselors’ expectations and impressions, In 
two areas—in expression of racial preferences in friendship choices, and in 
the direction of hostile and aggresive behavior—variations in children’s 
initial responses to desegregation appear to be associated with age. 

Behavior among children within cabin groups was classified into four 
categories: aggressive-hostile, friendly-sociable, assertive-influencing, de- 
pendent-fearful.* Cabins of eight to ten year olds were compared with 
cabins of eleven to thirteen year olds, In three of the behavior categories, 


* This analysis procedure has been described briefly in the preceding paper. 
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age is not a differentiating factor. In the fourth category, aggression, there 
are marked age differences; older white children initially direct nearly 
twice as much aggression toward their Negro cabin mates as toward their 
white peers. (Such behavior constitutes 29 per cent of the actions of white 
children toward Negro children, only 16 per cent of their actions toward 
white.) No similar tendency appears in the behavior of the younger white 
children, where the comparable percentages are 14 per cent and 15 per 
cent, Negro children show no age differences in amount or direction of 
expressed aggression, 

Age differences are also suggested at the beginning of contact in 
friendship choices (though these are not statistically significant). Eighty 
per cent of the twelve and thirteen year old white children give higher 
average preference rankings to white than to Negro children; 56 per cent 
of the eight and nine year olds respond in this way. The age trend for 
Negro children, less pronounced, is such as to lessen their underchoosing 
children of their own race. (See Table 1.) 


TABLE 1 


FRIENDSHIP PREFERENCES IN DESEGREGATED CABINS 
(Per cent preferring children of own race) * 








Age of subjects 8-9 10 11 12-13 
Initial Negro 23% 29% 30% 36% 
interview White ‘56 56 65 80 
End of camp Negro 24 33 45 36 
interview White 45 63 53 55 





* Percentages are based on a comparison of the average friendship ranking that 
each child gives to cabin mates of his own race with his average friendship ranking 
for those of the other race. Excluded are 14 children at the beginning and 18 at the 
end of camp whose average friendship rankings of Negro and white did not differ. 


In both of these areas—in aggressive behavior and in friendship pref- 
erence—the role of age is more apparent in the white children. This sug- 
gests that initial situational constraints were not as fully felt by the older 
white camper, that his crystallized racial attitudes were more readily trans- 
planted and expressed. 

Yet, despite these indications of age variations in receptivity to inte- 
gration, other behavior fails to show the influence of age. There were no 
apparent differences in the frequency of signs of marked individual tension 
and anxiety, Nor were the forms of expression of tension linked with age 
in the range of this sample. Especially important is the fact that age dif- 
ferences noted at the beginning of camp are no longer in evidence at the 
end of the session. By the end of camp, the behavior of older white chil- 
dren, the subgroup most nonconforming initially, tends to come into line; 
they then show an equal amount of aggressive behavior toward white and 
Negro peers. Aggression appears in 24 per cent of their interactions with 
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Negro children and 21 per cent of their interactions with white children. 
Age differences in initial friendship assessments are no longer apparent at 
the end of the two weeks, With the passage of time the preferences ex- 
pressed by the older white children, like their behavior, show greater con- 
formity to the situational norms; their rankings of white and Negro cabin 
mates become very nearly equal. That initial differences between older and 
younger children have largely disappeared by the end of the session gives 
further evidence of the strength of the situation in inducing an egalitarian 
pattern. 

The counselors, however, in general tended at the end of camp to 
see the younger groups as showing least evidence of intergroup tension. 
Several possibilities might account for this apparent discrepancy between 
leader perception and children’s responses. Evidence from many other 
group studies as well as from detailed data on the counselors in this setting 
indicates that a leader, in a situation which for him is highly ego-involv- 
ing, may not be in a good position to render an objective appraisal of 
relationships within the group. 

Race and Sex. In our society, as is well known, the race of the child 
does much to determine his available, immediate environment—of neigh- 
borhood, playmates, and institutions. It determines the status and value 
yardsticks which he uses in judging himself and others. It also shapes the 
aspirations and adult roles toward which he is trained. There are some 
parallels in sex-typing, though without the status differentials belonging 
to race. 

Although the structure of a desegregated setting is such as to reorder 
the statuses, roles, and even implied feelings relating to race, by defining 
the situation as one with equal and compatible participants, it would not 
be expected that prejudices and expectations with which the white and 
Negro children have been reared would be suddenly discarded—even in 
behaviorally successful desegregation. The needs of Negro and white 
children to “work through” unique kinds of uncertainties and emotional 
conflicts stemming from their backgrounds would suggest quite different 
processes underlying adjustment to desegregation. For example, different 
feelings toward self, as devalued minority member or dominant majority 
member, are most certainly related to perceptions and feelings about peers. 

The differences and similarities found in Negro and white children’s 
responses in the second article, we wish now to examine interpretively in 
terms of the different background influences operating on each racial 
group, further modified by the sex of the child. 

As we have seen, both Negro and white children rapidly adjusted 
their behavior to the requirements of the equalitarian camp situation, 
though signs of tension and race-oriented responses did appear. The Negro 
children, placed in a low-status position by both white and Negro campers 
in sociometric choices of friends, tended initially to be more withdrawn 
than their white cabin mates. Their expression of uncertainty in wait- 
and-watch behavior is perhaps a reaction not unlike the constraint they 
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have practiced in social relationships outside of camp. Camp policy takes 
shape before their eyes. In their own cabin, and in the whole camp, Negro 
and white children are given common tasks, Together they prepare the 
tables for lunch, eat, assemble for the flag ceremony after supper, and 
have wild games of dodge ball. Nothing explosive happens, and their ac- 
tions become less reserved. 

Along with initial behavioral passivity, the Negro children conveyed 
great concern about their Negro peers, Their heightened alertness to ag- 
gressive and dominative behavior in other Negro children, their denial of 
such impulses in themselves, their tendency to show a preference for and 
to emulate white children, all express a measure of the acceptance of cul- 
tural stereotypes about their own race, and their fear of the image of the 
aggressive Negro. 

The responses characteristic of the white children, too, can be seen 
as carry-overs of social background experiences. They did not come so 
much ‘fon guard” concerning their own behavior as did the Negro chil- 
dren. Their initial behavior tends more to be “exclusive” behavior with 
other white children than to be withdrawal. In perceptions and attitudes 
they tend to show more concern about aggression by Negro children. They 
express preferential regard for members of their own race. In witnessing 
and experiencing the camp definition of racial roles and relationships, the 
white child, like the Negro child, must resolve conflicts and clarify ambi- 
guities or defend against them. 

As our analyses of differences in the reactions of each race proceeded, 
it soon became clear that the meaning of being white or Negro and the 
experiences of desegregation are not the same for boys and girls of each 
race. Each of these groups (Negro boys, white boys, Negro girls, white 
girls) responds quite differently. 

Boys’ groups. In looking to child-rearing differences for an explana- 
tory framework, one thinks first of sex differences in freedom for overt 
expression of aggression. Boys are granted more freedom. Indeed, the boy 
who is not “assertive” (which at times may be indistinguishable from ag- 
gressive) has not come up to cultural expectations, His status among his 
peers rests partly on his assertive performance, Since control of aggression 
is among the crucial aspects of Negro-white relations, we might expect 
these sex differences in rearing to affect adjustments to mixed racial 
groupings. This is borne out by our data. 

In the face-to-face relationships of integrated groups of boys, aggres- 
sive and disruptive behaviors have a fairly prominent place (see Table 1 
in the previous paper). They are not, however, a racially devisive factor. 
The direction of aggression is not patterned along racial lines. The boys 
test out each other aggressively with relatively equal give-and-take, sug- 
gesting that they are able, at least partly, to act out apprehensions or hos- 
tilities associated with race, within the limits tolerated in boys’ culture in 
this social class. However, to both Negro and white boys aggression as a 
quality of behavior in peers is important, for we find more than half of 
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the boys discussing aggressive qualities in the boy who is best known to 
them. 

But with this high acuity for aggression, the boys do not judge white 
and Negro cabin mates differently. Characteristics of personality and be- 
havior that we will class together as favorable, and others which we will 
class as unfavorable, enter similarly into peer appraisals of each race by 
each race among the boys. 

While behavioral and cognitive outcomes are similar for boys of the 
two races, the process for each race is not wholly parallel. In coping with 
aggressive feelings in themselves and others, Negro boys are required to 
come to terms with two conflicting codes. As boys, aggression within limits 
is sanctioned, But, as Negro boys they must learn control of hostility to- 
ward whites, (For white boys there is probably no similar culturally in- 
doctrinated restraining force with regard to aggression toward Negro 
peers.) It is consistent with this latter code that we find Negro boys’ 
initial concern about hostile acts focused on hostile behaviors in other 
Negro children. At the end of the two weeks of contact, this over-sensi- 
tivity toward aggression in Negro peers has subsided, and they are able 
to see and discuss aggression in white peers as well. 

The meaning of aggression in the desegregated groups remains ambig- 
uous, It is relatively high, but it was also high in segregation. It may be 
suggested that in this situation, as in boys’ experience generally, aggressive 
behaviors have many meanings and functions—prowess, bullying, hos- 
tility, testing. It is hypothesized that sensitivity of the leader to the over- 
tones of meaning in this central mode of boys’ interaction is of great im- 
portance in the use which will be made of aggression. In the camp the 
leaders of the boys’ groups structured the equal-status philosophy firmly. 
They did not over-rule horseplay, competition, and challenges in the con- 
text of “boys-stuff.” Thus aggressions, perhaps, were quite consciously 
and functionally carried out by the boys in an ambiguous fashion. 

We may not conclude that boys’ groups are without tensions. Roughly 
a third of the boys in segregated sessions showed persisting difficulties of 
one kind or another in adjusting to peers and camp, In desegregation this 
number has doubled. Very few boys in either setting were so disturbed as 
to be unable to participate in activities and derive some satisfaction from 
camp. The origins of disturbance are obviously many and complex, stem- 
ming from long-standing personality problems and absence from home, 
as well as from particular conditions of the camping experience. The ten- 
sions in desegregation are from alli these sources, 

Boys and girls do not differ in frequency of disturbances but differ in 
how disturbance is expressed. Boys tend to express their tensions in overt 
forms, of generally disruptive behavior, fighting, obscene language, or 
complaining. Girls show more covert patterns of tension, such as passive 
withdrawal, nail-biting, nightmares, etc. Crying and pleading of home- 
sickness on the part of the girls have their more active counterparts in the 
boys who respond to the same feelings by attempting to run away from 
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camp. Four such attempts (two Negro, two white boys) occurred among 
the boys; none among the girls. 

Girls’ groups. Repeatedly in this study racial membership has made 
a greater difference in the thinking and behaving of the girls than of the 
boys. Also, Negro and white girls have differed more from each other in 
their responses to this situation than have Negro and white boys. 

More than any other subgroup, the white girls give greatest resist- 
ance in the situation, although each of their deviations is small in com- 
parison with the total overt adjustment. Resistance appears first in their 
determined pairings with other white girls in early contacts, rendering 
“invisible” the physically proximate Negro girls. It appears in many other 
ways: in more aggressive behavior by them toward Negro girls than to- 
ward white girls; in preference for white girls on sociometric choices; in 
more favorable descriptions of white girls than of Negro girls; and in 
giving Negro girls little attention in their peer-appraisals—just as they 
have tended to ignore the Negro girls in interactions. 

Negro girls do not counter this rejection with rejection or aggression. 
In fact, they direct less aggression toward white girls than toward other 
Negro girls, And, like their white cabin mates, they devalue their Negro 
peers and overvalue the white girls. Unlike the white girls, the Negro 
girls do not rush into action in the new situation, They function in a more 
restrained way, behaving within requirements of the setting in such ways 
as busying themselves unobtrusively in “getting settled” without initiating 
specific interpersonal contacts. 

Signs of distress are equally frequent in girls of both races, occurring 
in about two-thirds of the children. Among ‘he Negro girls, inwardly- 
directed expressions (fears, nightmares, witndrawal, enuresis, somatiza- 
tion) are more frequently noted than outwardly-directed patterns, by a 
ratio of approximately seven to one. Among the white girls the inward 
and outward expressions occur equally often. 

In a small number of girls tensions seriously interfere with adjust- 
ment to camp. Six Negro girls were quite unable to cope with the situ- 
ation. Shirley is an extreme example. She lay on the bed and cried a great 
deal; day after day she complained of a stomachache, a headache, and a 
toothache (which failed to respond to medication). Only gentle and per- 
sistent urging succeeded in getting her to join a game. Even then she was , 
likely to slip back to her bunk after a little try at participation. During 
camp free times, which allowed Shirley to seek out two older cousins who 
were on the other side of the camp, Shirley “recovered.” The six Negro 
girls who were severely impaired changed only slightly and sporadically 
over the two week period. Two white girls experiencing considerable ten- 
sion showed successive physical symptoms (rashes, toothaches, stomach- 
aches, falling and getting hurt) and spent much of their time in the in- 
firmary; bedwetting and being “homesick” marked their out-of-infirmary 
periods, Several other white girls who were not able to conform took a 
direct course in expressing their distress, verbalizing their dislike of being 
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with Negroes and going around hitting Negro girls and counselors. Such 
overt hostility was not expressed by Negro girls. 

The evidence in this study suggests that desegregation holds the 
greatest initial hazards for Negro girls. The Negro girls come to desegre- 
gation weighted with feelings of self-rejection and the recognition of the 
favored social and power positions of the white girls. Since they tend to 
internalize their feelings, there is relatively little opportunity for these 
girls to work through their tensions to an adequate resolution. Despite 
these handicaps to adequate adaptation Negro girls begin to experience 
equalitarian living with white children. 

At the end of the two weeks girls of both races have moved toward 
reduced cleavages at both overt and covert levels, Patterns of ingroup 
isolation subside with continued contact. Negro girls are ignored less by 
white girls in perception and behavior, and are viewed by them in an 
increasingly accepting and favorable light. For the Negro girls this ex- 
perience of equal-status contact results in a consistent change toward 
decreased self-rejection and a relaxation of tight control over their own 
behavior, Friendship choices, descriptions of cabin mates, in-group and 
other-group directed behavior show these changes. At the end of camp 
the change is not complete (white girls, for example, still tend to stand 
as favored ideals for their Negro cabin mates, and the Negro girls still 
channel most of their aggression toward members of their own race), yet 
necessary beginnings of change have occurred, particularly changes re- 
flecting an enhancement of the Negro girls’ self concept. 

Interpretive Summary. The differences associated with sex and race 
tend to support the general proposition offered earlier, that socialization 
differences influence children’s adaptation to change. Modifications in 
thinking and behaving within an imposed situation are dependent on the 
psychological position of the individual (his attitudes and beliefs, social 
roles, and behavior patterns which he brings to the situation) , Adjustment 
in the new situation will be facilitated where personal attributes and long- 
standing aspects of the self-picture need not be fully renounced, denied, or 
changed, but can be put in the service of values of the new situation. 
Functioning is impaired where prior positions must be fully renounced or 
suppressed or cannot be redefined in ways that are compatible with situ- 
ational values. 

In several ways the learned social values and norms, and the self-pic- 
tures of boys facilitate adjustment to intergroup relations in a fashion that 
does not hold for the girls. The greater tolerance of aggression and its 
ambiguity, discussed above, is an example. The boys, too, have the advan- 
tage in the adult role models available to them. The adult Negro male is 
identified with a number of culturally valued attributes. Muscular strength 
and athletic skill, which are probably recognized and valued equally by 
Negro and white boys, can contribute to compatible participation in the 
camp situation. The not too dissimilar occupational roles of lower class 
white and Negro males may further strengthen a feeling of equal status in 
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adult identifications of the boys. These adult models and future aspirations 
of the boys can be brought into the desegregated groups and facilitate 
compatible relationships. 

The Negro girl, on the other hand, has fewer positively valued adult 
role models and attributes to share in equal status with white girls. Attri- 
butes such as physical beauty have high premium in the feminine culture. 
The Negro girls show clearly that their standards with regard to hair, for 
example, are taken over completely from the white girls’ culture. “Smooth, 
fine hair” is openly prized and all their cosmetic efforts are in the direction 
of attaining these valued characteristics. The white girls show similar value 
judgments. Unlike the adult Negro males, who are more on a par with 
the white males in occupational roles, the extent to which such nearly equal 
occupational statuses exist for Negro and white women is much more 
limited. Particularly in the geographical area of this study, the domestic 
servant role of the Negro woman of this social class is typical; and it is 
frequent among the mothers of the children at camp. The self-pictures 
and aspirations of both white and Negro girls on these dimensions cannot 
easily exist side by side in a genuinely equal-status group. 


The Situation and Social Relations 


In the light of available research evidence the simple and attractive 
view that face-to-face contact per se leads to a favorable change in inter- 
group relations has been found inadequate.? This emphasizes the need for 
more careful study of the dimensions of the contact setting as they affect 
relationships. A number of naturally-occurring variations in the camp 
situation have been examined in terms of their impact on attitudes and 
behavior. 

Variations in the physical situation. Data from the desegregated 
groups point to the significant manner in which physical proximity exerts 
a coercive influence on interpersonal relationships. This is consistent with 
findings of several other studies (3, 5). Each cabin consisted of two wings 
joined to one another by an open entrance hall; equal numbers of Negro 
and white children were assigned to each wing. Though the children were 
equally strangers to one another when they first reached the cabin, their 
bunking in the same or in different rooms soon was reflected in their in- 
teraction and in their feelings toward one another, The children tended to 
interact more with, and to prefer as friends those living with them in the 
same wing. (See Table 2. Within-room friendship preferences are statis- 
tically significant. ) 

The practical implications of these findings on proximity can be ap- 
preciated if the various possibilities in assigning children in an integrated 
camp are considered: segregated cabins within an “integrated” camp, 
segregated cabin wings within an “integrated” cabin, or integration 
within the cabin wings. From the standpoint of providing a setting that 


? For a summary and an interpretation of research on the eff2cts of contact 
see pages 261-282 in The Nature of Prejudice by Gordon W. Allport (2). 
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TABLE 2 


FRIENDSHIP PREFERENCE AND CABIN SPACE 


Initial Interview Final Interview 








Race of child 
expressing preferences: WwW N Ww 
Race of potential friends: N i N W N Ww N W 





Per cent preferring 
children in: 
own wing * 59% 49% 64% 62% 54% 55% 
other wing 30 28 aT 30 32 43 38 
no preference 
associated with 
location 13 14 





Number of children 63 63 58 


* The average friendship rank that each child gave to children of a specified race 
and bunking within his own cabin wing is compared with the average rank he’ gave 
to those of that race in the other wing of the cabin. 


would facilitate favorable interracial contact, the latter procedure, which 
was chosen by the supervisory staff of the camp, is clearly the most effec- 
tive. Had either of the other two possibilities been followed, ecological 
barriers would have confounded the issue of intergroup relations. 
Research focused on the children in their cabin groups; yet, for 
various activities and periods throughout the day (crafts, council ring, 
meals, swimming, etc.) the children were part of larger units within the 
total camp. Social relationships in these circumstances differed from those 
within the cabins. Segregated groupings occurred more frequently in the 
larger settings. (For example, around council ring one would find groups of 
children, a half dozen or more of one race, seated together, as well as 
mixed groupings.) Here the choice of associations is subjected to little 
situational constraint; thus motives and attitudes of the children are more 
readily expressed in their utilization of the setting than is the case in the 
more limiting cabin room boundaries. Their spontaneous segregations in 
some cases represented conscious racial separation; sometimes meant that 
old friends from neighborhood and school, or siblings, had gotten to- 
gether; and sometimes that like interests had served as the basis for groups. 
Situational overlap. The relative remoteness of the child in camp 
from counter influences of home and neighborhood environments, coupled 
with the newness of camp and newness of associates, and the genuine sat- 
isfaction derived from the camp activities provided an atmosphere 
conducive to change. The newness and remoteness required psychological 
reorganizations within the individual and also permitted the consolidation 
of reorganized patterns with minimized interferences of pressures and 
patterns from other settings. Clearly the responses of children to camp 
were not alone a function of the immediate situation, as we have pointed 
out in preceding analyses. But at certain times the potency of home and 
neighborhood was greatly increased, and introduced conflicting influences. 
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For example, on several occasions a child’s writing a letter home 
provided the setting for a racial incident. So too, in a few instances, did 
parental visits lead to problems within the racially mixed groups. One 
Negro counselor, in describing inconsistencies in the behavior of a white 
girl in her cabin, commented on the “wonderful” attitude that this camper 
had—except for the time of her parents’ visit. On that occasion the girl 
showed discomfort, constraint, and did not approach the counselor at all. 

A major research question in changing attitudes and behavior is 
involved in this issue of overlapping situations. Does minimizing the 
potency of the background situation, a condition conducive to change 
within the camp, tend to decrease the likelihood of generalization of 
changed ways of perceiving, feeling, and acting beyond the camp to other 
situations and relationships? This remains a complex question, but one 
which is amenable to systematic research. One might hypothesize that 
permanency of change is contingent on the extent to which the child’s 
attitudes and behavior have been reorganized in the new setting, on the 
functional value to him of the reorganization, and upon the degree of 
support for such changes provided on the child’s return to his home and 
neighborhood. 

Structure and meaning of activities. Another situational variation is 
found in the nature of the activities in which contact takes place. Activities 
differed in the degree to which the adult prescribed or supervised the 
activity. This variation may be thought of as roughly analogous to the 
varying degrees of freedom afforded by varied physical characteristics of 
the situation. We classified behavior records in two main groups: Activi- 
ties prescribed by staff (instructional periods, routine cabin clean-up, 
supervised games), and those left to the choice of the children, (Omitted 
from considerations were those periods involving both types of structure, 
13 per cent of the total.) 

The trends, though not pronounced, suggest that affect-laden inter- 
personal behavior emerges more frequently when the pattern of activity 
is relatively unstructured for the children. As Table 3 indicates, both 
aggression and affiliation are more apt to occur when children are given 
greater freedom of action. These data suggest that control over activities 
tends to provide control over expressed affect, both positive and negative, 
hence is facilitating in some respects and inhibiting in others. 

Correspondences between situational variations and variations in be- 
havior may be further seen in the tendency for fearfulness and anxiety to 
emerge somewhat more obviously and frequently at rest, bedtime, and 
shortly after the children awakened in the morning than was true of other 
times of day (18 per cent as contrasted with 11 per cent of observed be- 
havior periods) . These are times when the child’s defenses are down. They 
are also times to which are related culturally fostered or condoned fears 
(such as fear of dark, of strangers, etc.) that may have special impact on 
intergroup relations. These periods may have, therefore, greater potential 
for disrupting the child’s adjustments in the situation. 
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TABLE 3 
Activiry STRUCTURE AND THE EXPRESSION OF AFFECT 
(in percentages) 





Initial Phases Later Phases 
Structured Free Structured Free 





A. Aggression 
Cross-race 23% 19% 
WHMMSACG.....:... 1 14 17 
No aggression 7 63 64 


B. Affiliation 
Cross-race........... 34 23 
Within-race......... 11 13 14 
No affiliation........ 60 53 63 
Number of observation 
err e 64 115 





The Person in the Situation 


Ultimately, to understand fully the individual’s responses and ex- 
perience in a situation requiring change, one must take personality factors 
into account. Contributions of personality are amply apparent in the 
sizable differences among the children studied in desegregation. Person- 
ality is important not only as it modifies the influences of the situation 
upon the child, but as it also contributes to the situation in critical ways. 
The integration or disintegration of a cabin group is sometimes remark- 
ably influenced by the individual. One aspect of “personality structure” 
was investigated: the individual’s orientation toward social relationships, 
as a factor relevant to adaptation to changes in social requirements, In 
addition, several case studies are presented in which we have tried to identify 
the role of personality in influencing individual adaptations and shaping 
group environment. 

Orientations toward social relationships. The classic work, The 
Authoritarian Personality and other investigations have demonstrated the 
relationship between social attitudes and variables such as psychological 
rigidity, intolerance of ambiguity, and authoritarianism (1, 8). There 
is a correspondence between these aspects of the person and his readiness 
to use uncomplicated categorical classifications of social objects (deeds, 
groups, people) as “good” or “bad,” “superior” or “inferior.” A relation- 
ship somewhat akin to this was examined in the present study. 

We can type the children in terms of their response to the social 
world by analyzing their selection of potential friends and rejects. In the 
desegregated cabins some children make friendship choices along a simple 
categorical line (either race or location within the cabin). Others seem 
to make more complicated appraisals of the individual characteristics of 
their peers. Just over two-thirds of the children could be typed as using 
one or the other of the two ready-made procedures in their initial rank- 
ings of their cabin mates. For 30 per cent of the campers race was the 
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prime determinant of friendship choice; the problem of interpersonal re- 
lations was solved by the color line. Among 38 per cent of the children, 
friendship choice was guided predominantly by cabin space.* Although the 
actualities of interaction probably played a greater role for these children 
than was the case for the race-centered group, here, too, a ready-made 
solution to friendship preferences exists. Twenty-seven per cent of the 
children did not follow either of these categorical approaches; for them 
friendship was not pre-cut to the measure of race or room; choice seemed 
to be more in terms of an appraisal of the individual. (For five per cent 
of those studied, equal operation of race and room was noted, These are 
excluded in the analysis. ) 

It was hypothesized that children who appraise others on an 
individual basis tend themselves to be confident of their own social sen- 
sitivities and are interested in interpersonal experiences. Children who 
invoke a simple formula for guiding interpersonal relations tend to be less 
confident and less interested in social relations. 

The interpersonal orientation of each child was determined by his 
responses to two interview questions: Did he name himself as the child 
skilled and sensitive in interpersonal relations (“good at sizing up others”) , 
and did he indicate that, in coming to camp, he had a greater interest in 
getting acquainted with others or in learning to do things? On the basis 
of combined responses to these questions, the interpersonal orientation of 
each child was classed as high, average, or low. 

The statistically significant relationship between this measure of social 
competence and interest in social relationships, and the child’s techniques 
of assessing his peers (i.e. race-, room-, or individual-centered choices of 
friends) is shown in Table 4, Feelings of competence and interest are 


TABLE 4 


FRIENDSHIP ASSESSMENT AND INTERPERSONAL ORIENTATION 
(in percentages) 





Friendship Assessment 
Interpersonal Race- Room- Individual- 
Orientation centered centered centered 


20% 37% 
45 43 
35 20 





Average 





Number of children............... 49 35 


* Race was viewed as primary in friendship assessment if the child’s average 
friendship rankings of children of a given race in each of the two cabin wings were 
both higher than his rankings of those of the other race in either of the two wings. 
When location predominated, the child’s rankings of the two racial groups in one 
room were both higher than either of the two racial groups in the other. The differ- 
ence between this analysis and that presented in Table 2 is, of course, the fact that 
in the present instance all four of the race-room subgroups are considered simul- 
taneously. 
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most common among those children for whom friendship choices are a 
matter of individual merit, least common among those who let race be 
their guide. 

A similar relationship is found between the complexity with which 
children describe their peers, and their tendency to use either simple 
categories or individual characteristics in choosing friends. Children whose 
friendship choices are guided by race or room location give less detailed, 
less complicated descriptions of their peers. On a seven-point scale of 
complexity the median rating for the race-centered group is 4.2; for the 
room-centered, 4.7; and for the individual-centered, 5.6. (For a discussion 
of this measure see the second article.) These findings thus point up the 
way in which the child’s response to situational influences is tempered by 
his personal orientations. 

Individual children in desegregation. Induced change in a personally 
central area brings into play the whole person, and we can not realistically 
ask about a specific change—in values, for example—without giving some 
attention to the way in which this change is embedded in the personality. 
Case studies are illustrative only and do not fully accomplish this task, but 
as illustrations they keep one aware that children are changing, not 
values and behavior in isolation. These children are not selected as 
“typical” or representative of given types. In some respects they are 
“extremes.” They are described in order to illustrate ways in which per- 
sonal and situational variables interact to determine the outcome of the 
intergroup contact experience. In the group case study presented earlier 
the truly integrative developments of a number of girls have already been 
detailed (Mildred, Betty, Jean, and Clara). Therefore, more attention is 
given in the following cases to children who are less comfortable in their 
relationships at camp. 

The case of Derek. Derek, an eleven year old white boy, was one of 
the most anxious children in a cabin initially permeated by more than the 
average amount of tension, He was visibly uncomfortable at the very out- 
set, but made some efforts to establish himself in the group. He turned 
the greater part of his efforts toward other white boys. (That he was 
keenly aware of the racial composition of the cabin is shown by the fact 
that he referred to the boys by race when discussing them in his interview. 
He did not express any racial opinions but in both interviews chose his 
favored associates among the white boys.) He tried to make friends by 
showing his possessions—his sailboat, his canteen, and his cards—to 
various boys in his room. But in this approach he failed, for he was very 
wary about letting anyone else look too closely at his possessions, or borrow 
such things as his comic books. He presented a pattern of contradictory 
behavior, At times he became very possessive, truculent, and aggressive; 
at others he went to the opposite pole, was kindly, sometimes fawning, 
and servile. 

Seemingly recognizing that he was rejected by the boys he had ap- 
proached, Derek tried to solve his problem by anchoring himself firmly to 
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the counselor, He showed much dependency, requested help on many 
simple tasks such as making his bed, tying his shoes, etc. But he had little 
success. Derek was the only child in the cabin whom the counselor came 
close to rejecting outright. Assistance was granted Derek, but sometimes in 
a grudging fashion. Reprimands were administered both in private and 
in front of the other boys, By his actions, the counselor served importantly 
to define Derek’s status in the group. There is no doubt about Derek’s 
reputation. Five of the nine boys described him as afraid and shy. Typical 
are such comments as these: “At the table he acts kind of scared looking.” 
“At nap time guys can scare him and he’ll cry.” “We call hit, “Baby’.” 
The counselor’s role in defining Derek as the insecure, inept member of 
the group did not go unnoticed (“Even the counselor calls him the baby. 
I think it’s dirty about that.’’) 

Derek was so uniformly perceived in his group, his status was so low, 
that Negro boys and white boys felt equally free to reject him, to “pick 
on” him, to complain about him. Over time, the children gradually in- 
sulated themselves from him, and, as a consequence, he caused less con- 
cern than earlier. Rejected by leader and peers, Derek tried somewhat 
despairingly to find acceptance by anyone, anything. On the final day of 
camp, after having broken down in tears on several occasions, he tended 
to withdraw from the group that had been for him the source of so much 
discontent. For solace he kept with him much of the time a small toad 
that he petted, cuddled, and talked to. 

The problems of this anxious little boy were probably intensified by 
the desegregated setting. How much, we do not know without seeing him 
in other circumstances. He most certainly had an unhealthly impact on 
the cabin life and found no rewarding experiences in it. We would 
hypothesize that his unhappy memories of camp will create for him a 
further barrier to friendly intergroup attitudes. 

The case of Morris. Morris, an eleven year old Negro boy, is a child 
whose relationship to his peers and his counselor changed considerably 
during the course of the camp session. During the first days Morris was 
relatively passive and reticent. In this respect he did not differ from the 
other Negro boys in the cabin, who on the whole were more passive than 
the white boys. He did not withdraw from the situation but was generally 
quiet and well-behaved, Within his cabin wing, occupied by one other 
Negro boy and three white boys, Morris entered into the friendly banter, 
but did not initiate it; outside the cabin he took part in ongoing games. 
On one occasion he acted to stop a fight begun by some of his cabin mates. 

As his own words in the interview suggest, Morris was attentive to the 
situation and the persons in it; he was quietly mapping out relationships 
in the cabin. In describing a boy whom he admired for his manners and 
his ability to make friends, Morris reported: “I always test (a boy) by the 
things he does. I watch almost everything he does, to see if he would be 
nice to be a friend to, and to see if he likes me.” Morris centered much 
of his attention on the white boys in his “sizing up” process and directed 
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the bulk of his behavior toward them. He chose as his best friend the 
other Negro boy in his wing of the cabin, but criticized his other Negro 
cabin mates because of their nonconforming, aggressive behavior. 

More observant of others than others were of him, Morris was seldom 
discussed in the interviews of the boys, and similarly scarcely noticed by 
his (white) counselor, The latter commented, “Morris seems to be the 
bashful type who will go along with anything I say . . . I don’t even notice 
him.” 

During succeeding days in camp Morris began to show more initia- 
tive. He frequently volunteered his services for chores, and took a more 
prominent role in group activities. He had confidence and skill in his 
relationships. His counselor began to notice him and remarked about the 
change, sizing up Morris as the boy whose participation and positive effect 
on the group was becoming outstanding. By the end of the session, Morris 
was one of the most popular children, It is interesting to note that his 
image of himself at the end of the session was a realistic one, and he was 
thoroughly happy with his place in the group. Encountering a new situa- 
tion in which Negro and white relationships were subjected to redefinition, 
he had carefully assessed his peers and his counselor. His skillful appraisal 
paid off. 

From his initial caution in his relations with others one might have 
tagged him as a withdrawn, possibly anxious child. But cautious skill, not 
anxious caution, was the central factor. Morris developed as an accepted 
and accepting group member. His sensitivity to social relationships, his 
accurate self-appraisal, and his relative freedom from anxiety facilitated 
his development. 

The case of Gladys. Gladys, a ten year old white girl, listened sol- 
emnly to the counselor’s orientation to the group which included an 
admonition that Negro and white children were expected to get along 
together ; everyone was to be treated kindly and fairly. 

The steps leading to Gladys’ crisis developed rapidly. Gladys was 
sober and quiet. She retreated to her bed frequently or stood at the door, 
independently alone. There was a bright, haughty air about her responses 
when she chose to respond to the girls, which brought her attention. Had 
she tried, she would have been popular. She had but to suggest, and she 
had an audience or a following. (For instance, she beckoned Margaret, 
another white child, to her and whispered to her. They giggled and Marg- 
aret met the challenge. She edged over to the doorway and hit Nancy 
(Negro observer), then scampered back to Gladys. ) 

The first night Gladys cried softly until she fell asleep. The next day 
she cried more and said she wanted to go home, pouted, refused to join 
in a water game, and obviously physically separated herself from the 
Negro girls on several occasions. The counselor (Negro) took her to her 
room for a talk. She asked Gladys why she was crying and why she 
wanted to go home, but Gladys refused to talk. The counselor called in 
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Johanna, a white counselor. Johanna reported that Gladys told her that 
her mother had told her not to associate with Negroes. 

After her talk with Johanna things seemed better, Gladys seemed to 
be having a better time and was playing with the group. The next morn- 
ing she began to cry again and at rest period wrote a post card to her 
mother, the contents of which she shared with Marsha, a white child 
from another cabin. Gladys had written, ““There are too many niggers 
here.” The contents were too much not to tell, and Marsha excitedly told 
her counselor, who told Gladys’ counselor, who, outraged, called her 
children together. “I was at the boiling point and I told them how I felt 
about prejudice, Just let me find any one of them discriminating against 
anyone because of color. I got so mad that I was literally trembling. I 
think that I scared them because I spoke to them in such terms as they 
had never heard before. They:had mentioned that I was so nice and that 
I didn’t punish them or anything. I never raised my voice. Naturally in my 
anger my voice rose quite a bit and I think that it kind of shook them up.” 

After this episode, Gladys and the others went soberly about a game 
of jacks. After an interval Gladys returned to her bed, crying. At this 
point, the counselor again called Gladys to her room and told her she was 
going to have her taken home. Without delay, Gladys packed her be- 
longings, the rest of the children being kept about their business by the 
counselor. Gladys waited in the yard for the senior counselor’s car to 
arrive for the trip home. 

After Gladys left, an epidemic of crying began in the adjoining cabins 
of the unit. Tears were turned on and off, with pleas to go home. But the 
counselors had been alerted: Gladys, it was learned, had told the girls 
that “if you cry in front of the counselors, they'll send you home.” The 
counselors decided on a policy of “let them cry.” At the end of the day 
the epidemic had passed. 

It is hypothesized that Gladys’ marked influence on her cabin mates 
stems both from the particular personality characteristics she possesses and 
from the nature of the situation. Differing from and posing more uncer- 
tainties than familiar patterns of past experience, the desegregated situa- 
tion appears to magnify the influence of individual children in shaping 
group opinions and atmosphere. This critical influence role was noted in 
other cabins in many variations, in some, mobilizing cohesive participation, 
in others, behavior disruptive of group functioning. 


Conglusions 


In the discussions preceding, we have departed from a concise 
formulation of relationships between situation and individual change. We 
have examined a number of complexities on the “input” side, variations 
of the situation, and differences in background and personality of the 
participants. Both affect the process and outcome of induced change. The 
variables which we have investigated (inferred socialization conditions, 
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physical and social characteristics of the contact setting, and personality) 
are “after-thoughts” in the research design. They were not selected and 
varied on a systematic basis, but represent what the natural setting 
offered, (By contrast, our research was designed to investigate complexity 
on the “output” side, changes within the person and in social relationships 
resulting from given influence conditions. ) 

A more differentiated view of situational and personal qualities leaves 
one less ready and less willing to state unqualified relationships between 
influence conditions and the development of changed attitudes and be- 
havior. This unsettling state has the virtue, perhaps, of provoking more 
penetrating research questions concerning processes of change in the in- 
dividual, and research questions more closely in touch with the intricacies 
of change in the natural settings of human behavior. 
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Leadership and Interpersonal Change 


Leon J. Yarrow and Marian Radke Yarrow 


The significance of leadership patterns for group functioning and for 
the adjustment of individual group members has been documented by 
much research in many different settings. In desegregation the influence 
of the leader is of particular theoretical interest because of several char- 
acteristics of the situation, the group, and the leader role which highlight 
some special dimensions of the leadership variable: 

(1) Desegregation requires the adoption of new norms and behavior 
patterns to which are attached very strong values and feelings. It pro- 
vides an opportunity to analyze patterns of leader behavior which facili- 
tate or impede acceptance of new norms, and adaptation to requirements 
of the situation. While many small group studies deal with the influence 
of the leader in changing attitudes and behavior, the variables of change 
are seldom as central and personal as those in desegregation. As Williams, 
et al. have pointed out, this situation offers opportunities for basic research 
in social change where: “strong stimuli to social change are focused on 
practices that involve established social structures and crystallized per- 
sonal attitudes” (2, p. 578). 

(2) In desegregation home and community background on the one 
hand, and the immediate setting on the other, induce forces toward be- 
havior in opposite directions, It thus offers a natural situation for studying 
the ways in which leadership techniques increase or decrease the potency 
of the immediate situation. 

(3) Two identifiable subgroups of differing status are in contact in 
desegregation. Developing cohesiveness and working out satisfactory rela- 
tionships among group members pose special problems for the leader. 

(4) In this setting the leader is not a neutral or objective change 
agent; he is clearly identified and identifies himself with one of the sub- 
groups of differing status, Thus, there are unique problems for the leader 
who is exercising traditional leadership functions—acting as an authority 
figure and model—and is at the same time dealing with his own insecuri- 
ties and conflicts.’ 

In this report we have examined leadership in desegregation in terms 
of the impact of the situation upon the leader, and the effects of variations 

in leader functioning upon the children’s adjustment. We have focused 


* Psychiatric aspects of the leader role in desegregation are discussed in the 
report of the Group for the Advancement of Psychiatry (3). The importance of the 
leader’s own conflicts in this role is particularly stressed. 
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on three major problems: (a) What patterns of personal and role rela- 
tions do the leaders develop? (b) How do these leadership patterns 
influence interpersonal relationships and group functioning? (c) Finally, 
what are the critical aspects of leader functioning in influencing the ac- 
ceptance and internalization of new behavior patterns which are in con- 
flict with the norms of the background culture? 


Counselor Ideologies and Motivations Concerning Desegregation 


The counselors came to the integrated camp with positive attitudes 
toward desegregation. They had rejected in varying degrees the prejudices 
of their background and were motivated for integrated camping to suc- 
ceed, Their convictions represented more than an intellectual acceptance 
of desegregation; they were sufficiently strong to lead to positive action by 
their becoming participants in a desegregated camp. Several of the white 
counselors had grown up in families where anti-Negro feelings were strong, 
and where family pressures opposed their working in the camp. For these 
counselors, participation represented overt rebellion against family codes. 
Some of the counselors approached their job as a fulfillment of convic- 
tions they had long held. There were others without tremendous ideologi- 
cal involvement, for whom the camp was primarily a summer job, 

As might be expected, there were some differences in motivation be- 
tween the white and Negro counselors. Some of the Negro counselors 
spoke of the camp as a personal challenge, an opportunity to test their 
own mettle. Others saw it more as a missionary operation, an opportunity 
to provide the white children with a more appropriate perspective on 
Negro life. Nearly all showed some degree of anxiety concerning the ex- 
tent to which they would be accepted by the white children. (“I didn’t 
know what the campers’ reaction would be about having a Negro coun- 
selor. I think my biggest problem was confidence, worrying about it.’’) 

Verbalized expectations about desegregation were remarkably con- 
sistent among the counselors. They did not expect desegregated camp 
groups to differ from the segregated groups they were leading at the time. 
Some counselors were very vehement in their insistence that they expected 
everything to be fine, Their optimistic generalizations were not free from 
qualifications, which were added later and surprisingly dissociated from 
the first predictions. They anticipated that there might be difficulty in 
“controlling unruly children,” that the younger children would be 
“easier,” that there was a likelihood of name-calling, that there might be 
a problem about white children’s accepting Negro counselors. These were 
some of the conflicting expectations which were never fully resolved but 
which were the source of underlying tensions, 

It is especially significant that despite the leaders’ conscious motiva- 
tions to define the situation in terms of equal status relations, various in- 
ternalized interfering and inhibiting processes enter into their behavior. 
In their sensitivities and in their techniques of dealing with the children, 
as well as in their role characteristics as leaders, the counselors’ own con- 
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flicting loyalties and attitudes enter significantly, Only in part were they 
aware of these processes; in many respects they were not. 


Counselor Adjustment to the Desegregated Situation 


An immeasurably important social support had been accomplished 
at the time the counselors entered upon the experience of leading mixed 
racial groups. The counselor staff had been integrated during the three 
preceding camp sessions of segregated children’s groups, and the leaders 
had developed understanding and comfortable relationships with one an- 
other. The rough spots in this experience as well as its major success gave 
the counselors some immediate realities from which to draw support. 
Nevertheless, the change to working with integrated groups made a dif- 
ference. The counselors reported in interviews that in the integrated 
sessions, they felt more on the alert and unsure of themselves in working 
out the new social relations among the children. For example, at the be- 
ginning of his first experience with a cabin of white and Negro children, a 
counselor said, “I held my breath, hoping I would not have to assign them 
in a checkerboard fashion. I said I wanted four here and four there, and 
they divided with two of each race on each side.” This contrasts with the 
same counselor’s description of his segregated group. “I let them choose 
their own rooms and their own beds in their rooms, I told three of them 
to go in one room and three in the other.” Such differences in the tenor 
of responses in segregation and desegregation are characteristic. This 
dominance of racial considerations is lessened after the initial moments 
of getting started with a new group. Reality demands of camp program 
and routines provided the leaders with structure on which they could rely 
to carry them through some of the initial intensely anxious moments. The 
counselor role in service of the camp took over, enabling superficially 
smooth functioning. 

Personal anxieties and deviations came out in more subtle ways. Al- 
though the manifestations of individual anxieties were highly variable, 
there were some characteristic trends in the counselor’s behavior. Their 
control techniques tended to take a more extreme form in integration as 
compared with segregation. Inasmuch as the majority of the counselors 
in the segregated sessions depended rather heavily on an authoritarian ap- 
proach, the modal shift in desegregation was toward a tightening of con- 
trol over the children. This shift was in evidence in the speed with which 
the counselors intervened in ambiguous situations or “laid down the law 
firmly.” There was an increase in incidence of directive behavior as 
measured by records of counselor-child interactions in the cabins. In de- 
segregated sessions 62 per cent of the counselors’ recorded behavior toward 
the group was directive, compared with 46 per cent in segregated sessions. 

Not all counselors take over directive techniques. Individual changes 
in control patterns represent accentuations of earlier patterns rather than 
development of qualitatively new techniques. The shift toward extreme is 
within the individual pattern of the counselor. Thus, one counselor who 
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loved working with adolescents and who assumed an adolescent peer role 
in segregation, took over this role with a greater intensity in desegregation. 
She found younger children difficult and uninteresting; in the segregated 
session with ten year olds, the behavioral records are replete with rules, 
commands, threats, and controls. In her desegregated group of ten year 
olds, this autocratic behavior was intensified, The laissez-faire counselor in 
segregation tends to remove himself further in desegregation. This laissez- 
faire behavior at times becomes an exaggerated pattern of withdrawal, 
and eventuates in the counselor’s being unable to see the difficulties that 
arise among the children. 

A sensitive indicator of the psychological atmosphere with respect to 
interpersonal relationships is the expression of feelings of social distance. 
Counselors in desegregation verbalize feelings of greater social distance 
between themselves and the children .as compared to segregation, making 
comments such as: “I don’t know them as well this time.” “They don’t 
come into my room and just sit and talk like last session.” “I can’t under- 
stand them.” For others, “distance” is expressed through the nature of the 
role they develop, in their many ways of withdrawing from the children. 
In its more partial and transitory forms, some counselors achieve distance 
by keeping their little room in the cabin as a private domain, discouraging 
children from dropping in and sending them out if they do so, In its more 
extreme form, distance becomes psychological withdrawal. 

In other ways the counselors’ loyalties and conflicts complicate their 
functioning in the leader role. They find it hard to appraise objectively 
the success and failures they are experiencing with their group. Frankly 
facing up to a problem which quite obviously stems from a racial issue is 
threatening, It is as if any racial incident means failure, a total failure of 
their group. Therefore, a kind of compartmentalization occurs, in which 
they see and report problems in their cabin or the camp session as such, 
but indicate that desegregation itself poses no problem. A striking example 
is from the counselor of a boys’ cabin, who at the end of the desegregated 
session had little praise for his group. “Compared to the last time, there 
is all the difference between night and day. Last session the boys had great 
imagination, used initiative, and were very productive. I’m just disgusted. 
These kids act like babies. They haven’t made any progress. They are de- 
progressing, if there is such a word.” But when he was asked specifically to 
comment on desegregation, he said, “I haven’t had a single racial prob- 
lem. Have never heard the kids discuss race. Neither Negro nor white 
kids have made a race crack.” 

The counselors’ racial identification is clearly a relevant factor in 
their functioning. Some of the dynamics at work may be seen in their 
efforts to negate any prejudicial behavior on their part in favoring chil- 
dren of their own race. The counselors were asked to rank children in their 
cabins on a series of social characteristics such as group leadership skills, 
social sensitivity, and popularity. When the ranks given to children of each 
race by their counselors are examined, we find a prejudice in reverse, In 
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general, counselors tended to rank children racially different from them- 
selves more favorably than children of their own race. Such differential 
evaluations are especially pronounced in the Negro counselors’ evaluation 
of the white children. On seven out of seven characteristics ranked, white 
children outrank Negro children in the Negro counselors’ appraisals. 
White counselors showed a slight tendency in this direction at the begin- 
ning of the camp session, but at the end of the session they too were under- 
ranking their own race on six of the seven characteristics. The children’s 
awareness of these differences in counselor orientation is reflected in one 
child’s statement that she hoped she would have a colored counselor because 
“a girl at school told me that colored teachers treat white children better 
than they do colored children.” 

The counselors are sensitive to different characteristics and behavior 
patterns in white and Negro children, and react with surprise, pleasure, 
dismay, according to their own racial identifications. Thus, Frances, a 
white counselor, assiduously fosters the singing and tap dancing skills 
of the Negro girls in her unit of cabins. Several of the Negro counselors 
in their interviews are especially sensitive to the manners of the Negro 
girls, A white counselor regards the cleanliness and lack of rowdiness 
among the Negro girls with pleasant surprise. Marvin, a Negro counselor, 
described in detail the white boys’ weaknesses and failings to which he is 
ministering, and with equal care describes the skills and accomplishments 
of the Negro boys in his cabin. 

What is to be concluded from these selective perceptions? We see in 
them the influences of life-long learnings, even though the ideology 
underlying these behavior patterns has been rejected. It would be ex- 
tremely important for social therapy to understand more adequately how 
well-motivated leaders are inhibited in their functioning by unconscious 
vestiges of past learning. Data at a deeper level would be necessary to in- 
dicate whether such attitudes must be brought to consciousness before they 
can be modified. 

The large measure of consistent and effective performance in the 
leader roles is not minimized by the deviations therefrom, noted in the 
preceding data, In many more ways than can be enumerated—by struc- 
turing activities, by providing pleasant setting for contact, by personal ex- 
ample in relations with children and with other counselors—the counselors 
maintained and reinforced the equalitarian structure. The peer-group of 
the counselors was especially significant as examples for the children of 
democratic relationships across racial lines, and significant as a source of 
personal support and satisfaction for the counselors themselves. 


Leadership and Children’s Responses 


We have accepted as axiomatic the significance of the leader for 
group functioning, and have postulated that in the introduction of deseg- 
regation the leader is especially crucial because of the marked ambiguity 
of this situation and his strategic role in structuring it. Kohn and Williams 
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have aptly described the psychological situation of the children and the 
potential importance of the leader in the following hypothesis. “When an 
individual is constrained to act but feels that he cannot predict the con- 
sequences of his own or other participants’ behavior, his responses to the 
situation will be to seek cues from other participants’ behavior that can be 
used as indices of their definition of the situation. Where he can turn to 
persons in formal leadership roles, he will do so; but where this is not 
possible, the behavior of any other participant will be utilized as an index 
of how ‘other participants’ define the situation.” (2, p. 173) 

The leadership characteristics were not systematically varied in this 
study. However, data were obtained on leadership techniques as well as on 
more personalized characteristics of each counselor’s functioning. Analysis 
is limited by the “natural” variations that occurred. Two hypotheses are 
suggested by the data: (a) that variations in formal or instrumental as- 
pects of leader technique (such as explicit versus implicit indoctrina- 
tion of interracial orientations, autocratic versus democratic control) are 
more likely to affect behavioral conformity to the situational norms than 
to influence the internalization of new norms, and (b) that the “sub- 
jective” or personality variables of leadership are crucial in influencing 
children’s modes of coping with required changes in social relationships 
and their internalization of these changes in attitudes and values. This is 
a different perspective from that of most small group experiments on 
leadership, inasmuch as the individual change involved in the present cir- 
cumstance is a more deeply personal one than the typical changes in con- 
trived settings. 

Leader techniques: defining the situation. In a number of respects, 
the instrumental aspects of leadership were relatively uniform in the 
camp, particularly the ways in which the counselors initially provided the 
children with cues for apprehending the leaders’ definition of the situation. 
The counselors gave unmistakable cues, immediate and mutually rein- 
forcing cues of the equalitarian culture of the camp. These were com- 
municated in their behavior toward the children, as well as in their rela- 
tionships with other counselors. 

During the initial hours of camp, each counselor rounded up his 
children for an orientation. Activities and facilities available to the 
campers, as well as such minutiae as the specification of appropriate 
procedures for folding blankets, were usually described. The counselors 
frequently stressed rules of camp (not going off in the woods alone, keep- 
ing a clean cabin, and the like) , their own authority, and their expectation 
of strict compliance. Correspondingly explicit indoctrination concerning 
interpersonal relationships was seldom given, in either segregated or de- 
segregated sessions. In the desegregated groups, in only four out of the 
sixteen, cabins on which there are observations or detailed interviews was 
explicit verbal recognition given to the fact that two racial groups were 
present. 


By a variety of indirect methods, however, the counselors managed 
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to convey to the children that racial incidents were taboo. One way was 
by dealing promptly with other types of interpersonal incidents, allowing 
the children to draw the appropriate analogy. Thus, when two white boys 
had an altercation, and one called the other a “queer,” the counselor in- 
tervened quickly, saying, “Look, you don’t call anybody a queer, see? .. . 
Don’t argue, just don’t do it.” This may well have communicated the idea 
that if this epithet is ruled out, so too are other epithets, including those 
in which a racial label is applied. 

Some of the concrete defining processes come to life in the following 
description by a counselor. “Everything went smoothly today. I am more 
adept at getting kids squared away, registered, and indoctrinated with im- 
portant rules . . . I took special care to place my boys in bunks alternating 
Negro-white around the cabin under the disguise of arranging them alpha- 
betically, which I didn’t. Unobtrusively and with a great show of haste 
and indifference I paired all buddies in line with (someone of the) op- 
posite race .. , At table I noticed that there was separation when they 
were allowed to act on their own. Once again, I made sure that hoppers 
(table waiters) were opposite (racially) .. . Perhaps I am overdoing it, 
but I want each fellow to be forced to get to know and enjoy a member 
of the opposite race before they form their cliques on their own. That way 
I’m sure the cliques will be democratic.” 

The importance of immediate definition of the situational require- 
ments regarding interracial relations is demonstrated in several ways. It is 
effective in preventing children from making a social reality of an adverse 
stand, a position which must then be challenged by the leader, and it is 
effective in averting inertia effects (where behavior continues just because 
it happened once). Camp protocols contain examples of both these effects. 
In one cabin the counselor was called away for an emergency just after 
the new campers had arrived, The children were on their own during most 
of the first hour, with the counselor across the yard keeping only a distant 
eye on them, During this time two subgroups formed (three white girls in 
one, three Negro girls in the other). On this basis, the cabin wings were 
organized, The two “unattached” children fell into place by default, each 
going to the remaining bunks to complete a racially divided cabin arrange- 
ment, which the counselor then had to reorganize. An example of inertia 
is provided by children’s seating arrangements in the dining room. At the 
first meal children of one cabin scrambled into place along two sides of a 
long table with an unstudied distribution of the two racial groups. Other 
considerations had directed their seating choices: who could sit next to 
the counselor and observer, who could face the dining room, who could 
pour the milk, The children made their peace with these prizes by electing 
to rotate each day. It continued so through the two weeks. Here “inertia” 
was favorable in effect. Not so at an adjoining table where on one side of 
the table sat all the Negro girls, on the other, all the white girls. This pat- 
tern, too, never changed. In fact, though unassigned, the same girl sat in 
the same position at each meal. 
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Leader techniques: control, The generally directive and authoritarian 
procedures of the counselors provide a limited range of variation on this 
dimension to examine in its effects on group behavior. Of the ten observed 
cabins, three were rated as having highly autocratic leadership; four were 
firm and directive, sometimes shifting to democratic ; two were consistently 
democratic and supportive; and one, laissez-faire. From past research, one 
would predict more aggressive behavior among the children in the more 
autocratically controlled cabins. This is not found in the present situation. 
The one cabin which exceeded all others in hostile interaction was a cabin 
of girls in which the leader was laissez-faire. In this cabin aggressive be- 
havior accounted for 41 per cent of the interactions, as compared to a 
range of 13 per cent to 24 per cent of aggressive interactions in the nine 
other cabins, Here the counselor exerted very little control over the chil- 
dren. Her role was that of a sweet but ineffective “mother.” Despite her 
verbal warmth, she remained remote from the children. She gave few if 
any commands, but also provided little positive support or authority in 
moments of need. While she spoke idealistically of wanting to help chil- 
dren and to make them happy, she failed to recognize the interpersonal 
difficulties in her cabin, ranging from obvious aggression to somatization 
reactions. Her level of reporting about the camp and children remained 
consistent: “Everything is going smoothly.” “They are all very sweet 
children.” 


What is the significance of the high level of aggression in the laissez- 
faire group relative to the level of aggressive interaction in the more 
firmly controlled groups? One explanation might lie in the nature of the 
situation in which these control techniques are exercised. In a situation 


such as this one, which is ambiguous and in which there are few familiar 
guidelines to appropriate behavior, the more autocratic control techniques 
may help give structure quickly, and thus allay anxieties arising from un- 
clear expectations. The laissez-faire approach on the other hand may 
heighten ambiguities and thus increase personal insecurities, which may 
then in part be acted out in an aggressive fashion. 


Individual Leader Profiles 


The continuum from autocratic through democratic to laissez-faire 
does not well serve to make the most relevant distinctions among coun- 
selors as they impressed the participant observers. It is apparent that in a 
complex situation, involving profoundly personal feelings and deeply inter- 
nalized attitudes, depersonalized, primarily instrumental leader variables, 
such as autocracy-democracy, do not provide an adequate basis for pre- 
dicting and understanding responses to the situation. Rather, individual- 
ized aspects of leader behavior seem to be highly significant. They 
influence children’s modes of coping with this ambiguous and conflictful 
situation, as well as their internalization of the situational values. In the 
following section we shall present some clinical pictures of counselors 
and cabin groups which point up the interaction of leader personality and 
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control techniques, and children’s defenses and coping mechanisms. There 
are a number of issues around which this case material is oriented: (1) 
the effects of overt recognition of the interracial nature of the situation, 
and explicit recognition of possibilities of tension; (2) the effects of the 
leader’s security or anxiety in the situation; (3) the influence of the 
leader’s warmth (his intimacy, or distance) on the children’s ability to 
accept camp culture; and (4) the ways in which varying counselor roles 
teacher, parent, peer—inhibit or facilitate identifications, 

Hank’s group in the final session had a healthy camping experience. 
This white counselor had rapidly matured in the leader role over the 
summer. Inexperienced and relatively untrained, Hank approached the 
initial sessions of camp with considerable trepidation, though this was 
matched by his enthusiasm to master the problems of leading children’s 
groups. In a self-conscious fashion he tried out a variety of techniques of 
leadership, and worked out an approach to the children that seemed to 
him to be most effective. 

In this final session he took a relatively directive approach, em- 
phasized conformity to camp norms and clearly asserted his authority. 
But there was no lack of warmth in his approach. With his own increased 
security in his ability to cope with the group there was also an increased 
tendency on his part to be somewhat more relaxed. In the early sessions 
he was very concerned with problems of control and with his own lack 
of knowledge of camp crafts. These concerns were sometimes translated 
into unnecessarily authoritarian approaches, But by the latter part of the 
summer, he was no longer asking himself, ““How can I keep these kids in 
line?” Now the major query was, “What can I do for these kids that will 
make the camp most pleasant and meaningful for them?” 

Having resolved his own personal insecurities in his role, he now 
showed fuller awareness of the needs of the children. He allayed the 
anxieties the boys might have about bed-wetting, by pointing out early in 
the session that this was a fairly common occurrence, that those who 
wished could have rubber sheets to take care of this, He showed a calm, 
avuncular warmth to the children in his cabin. Even when correcting a 
boy for an infraction of rules he tended to make it clear that he was not 
rejecting the child. He planned consciously for interracial contacts and 
subtly attempted to foster them. In his orientation of the children to camp, 
he didn’t discuss race relations. But when he sensed the need for such 
discussion and saw that it could be made immediately relevant, he dealt 
with it explicitly. When one of the children made fun of the prayers of a 
cabin mate, Hank said that one did not ridicule others because of their 
religion. He used this incident and the boys’ questions that followed as the 
basis for what he described later to the observer as a “secular sermon,” 
in which intergroup relations were discussed in the broad context of demo- 
cratic values. He provided an atmosphere of affection and security, which 
constituted an important element in the developing of good intergroup 
relations. 





Margaret’s group stood out for its divisiveness and intergroup tension. 
This Negro counselor was deeply personally involved in the integrated 
camping and very anxious that it be successful. Her anxiety was commu- 
nicated directly in her tense manner, and in her almost compulsive need 
to discuss with the children the interracial character of the situation and 
to prescribe the kind of behavior expected of them. 

In this climate, early in the session, one of the children became very 
open in expressing her anti-Negro feelings (see the case description of 
Gladys, pp. 44-45). This completely disorganized the counselor. She gave 
vent to angry threats of reprisal if there were evidences of prejudice. There 
seemed to be a direct translation of her anxieties into disturbance of the 
children. Overt hostility among the cabin members as well as hostility ex- 
pressed directly to the counselor became a pattern, In addition the chil- 
dren developed many vague physical complaints. 

Margaret’s relationship with both white and Negro children was dis- 
tant and lacking in warmth. However, she seemed to possess a capacity 
for warmth which had been demonstrated in the segregated groups, but 
which seldom came through here. Her conflicts and anxieties seemed to 
inhibit expression of positive feelings. Her role was very much that of the 
strict teacher. She might be described in symbolic psychodynamic terms 
as representing a rigid superego figure. In technique she was essentially 
autocratic, but not at the extreme of the continuum. Margaret’s influence 
over her group, however, was weak. Early in the session her authority was 
basically rejected by the group when she was unable to cope with the dis- 
ruptive child or to control her own feelings. (The influence of this child 
continued even after she had left camp, when the immediate disruptive 
stimulus was not present.) The counselor’s role and her personal in- 
securities interacted with the ambiguous character of the situation and 
the presence of the disruptive influence in building up an atmosphere of 
group tension. 

Although the outcome was similar in Jrma’s cabin, the dynamics were 
notably different in producing a group high in discontent and badly 
splintered. Irma, a Negro girl, was completely laissez-faire. She greeted 
her group with verbal warmth and friendliness but then withdrew, allow- 
ing the chips to fall as they, might. She gave no clear goal orientation to 
her group and no clear expectations regarding acceptable behavior. This 
tended to increase the ambiguity of an already ambiguous situation. Two 
extraverted and skillful white girls quickly formed a close pair and set 
about establishing a hierarchy in the cabin. Mainly they ignored the Negro 
children. The counselor seemed not to notice. The girls were quick to 
sense Irma’s ineffectiveness. (Several could not remember her name on 
the second day.) Leadership fell to the children, and the pair identified 
above held the post in common, sometimes competitively. 

Over time, sniping and quarrelling involved all the girls. There was 
considerable talk about race among the children, with the white children 
taunting the Negro children in the counselor’s absence. A kind of double 
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avoidance process developed between counselor and girls. In the coun- 
selor’s presence the girls took a kind of delight in only hinting at the fric- 
tions which were open in her absence. The counselor, on the other hand, 
skillfully absented herself when intergroup tensions were on the surface. 

The defenses of this counselor were so strong that it was not possible 
for her to see what was happening in the group. She spoke in her inter- 
view of the “sweet children” in her cabin, and of the smooth relationships 
that had developed across racial lines, and how they “did not seem to 
notice” racial differences but just enjoyed everything. Her own comments 
on her conception of her role emphasize her unawareness: She felt she 
was here to take care of them and make them happy, and felt she was 
“sort of a mother” to them. 

The disruption of these groups stands in sharp contrast to the smooth 
adjustment of another cabin group. In this cabin, the Negro counselor, 
Norman, was didactic in his approach to the children, very definitely 
establishing himself as the omniscient authority figure, but exercising his 
authority benevolently. Unlike Margaret, there was a consistent warmth 
underlying his interactions with the children. Norman also was explicit in 
discussing race with the children, but maintained some degree of detach- 
ment, presenting it in the ideological context of good democratic relations. 
He had prepared the way for acceptance of differences by bringing into 
the discussion an outside minority group, one not involved in this situation 
and one which, for boys of this age, had an aura of glamor—the American 
Indian. He blurred distinctions between racial groups (probably not with 
clearly conscious intent) by emphasizing his own part Indian blood and 
suggesting to some of the children in his group that they too might have 
some Indian blood. This theme was carried further in the taking of Indian 
names by the children. 

This group became a very cohesive one; there were no disruptive sub- 
groups and no isolates among the children, and it was remarkably free of 
overt tension signs. Good relationships among the white and Negro chil- 
dren were evident early in the session and were maintained throughout. 
One indication of this relationship was in friendship choices; there was a 
completely random distribution of white and Negro children in the various 
friendship ranks. 

Here we find overt recognition of racial differences handled ef- 
fectively and contributing to the adjustment of the group and to good 
interracial relationships, Although this counselor was also personally 
strongly motivated for the interracial experiment to succeed, he acted 
without overt expression of anxiety. Extremely important in the cohesive- 
ness of this group was the support he gave through the warmth under- 
lying the firmness of his teacher role. 

The children found in Dorothy a warm and stable mother-figure 
whose enjoyment of children was deep and genuine. Dorothy is white, 
blonde, sturdy, and healthy; her physical appearance and manner convey 
confidence and calm. Her emotional involvement as a leader did not pre- 
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vent her from taking an analytical view of her group, appraising their 
problems and shortcomings and going for outside help to understand the 
vagaries of a child from another cabin who was disturbing her girls. 

The lively screaming and running, and lightning fights and make-ups 
among her ten-year-olds were intense, but not tense and explosive. And 
these Dorothy was able to take in stride. When the children were involved 
in each other, Dorothy remained present but usually in the background. 
The children seemed well aware that she was there to be called on in an 
emergency. The children enjoyed Dorothy. The time of day when there 
was nothing scheduled (after swimming and before supper) illustrates 
their relationship. The counselor’s room was usually full. Eagerly the girls 
told Dorothy anecdotes of the day. She interacted with interest while 
combing a girl’s hair. 

The girls, white and Negro, called her “Mama.” The Negro girls, in 
particular, asked for much attention and much freedom to explore and 
test the counselor’s “limits.” They wanted to comb her hair, to try her 
face powder; they wanted a goodnight kiss. Dorothy responded in a giving 
fashion, was aware of the process and pleased. On occasions there were 
frequent references to skin color and the like. Racial differences were 
recognized and discussed comfortably. Dorothy was concerned about the 
white girls’ feeling that they might be getting less attention from her, and 
she built safeguards against this possibility. 

Dorothy’s authority was respected by the children as the adult to 
depend on, as well as the rightful disciplinarian when necessary. 

The case material is provocative and suggestive rather than definitive; 
it does not permit any firm conclusions about the role of any one of the 
leader variables. What systematic implications are suggested by these case 
studies on the role of the leader in integrated camping? On the question 
of the relative effectiveness of facing up to the realities of the situation and 
explicitly recognizing its interracial character, as against ignoring, sup- 
pressing, or repressing this fact, the case material is not unequivocal. We 
have seen that explicit recognition of race in a context of anxiety is dis- 
ruptive; whereas recognition given objectively by a leader in good rapport 
with the children is integrative. Denial or repression never seems to be 
completely effective; underlying tension seems to be a concomitant, The 
case material emphasizes that a basic common element underlying the 
functioning of the groups is the affective relationship of the leader to 
the children. 


Conclusions 


The data point to the counselor as a pivotal figure in determining the 
success of desegregation. His is a potent influence on the ways in which 
the children cope with the situation, whether they adopt and internalize, 
or reject the new norms. The counselor structures this ambiguous situ- 
ation, defines the behavioral possibilities in it, and, perhaps most sig- 
nificantly, sets the tone of affective relationships. More than the formal 
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leadership variables, his personal characteristics have a decisive influence. 
Personal security and warmth in the counselor facilitate the development 
of good interpersonal relationships among the children; personal anxiety 
and affective distance impede their establishment, and increase the group's 
susceptibility to disruptive influences, The leader’s sensitivities, his expec- 
tations of, and behavior toward, the children are influenced by his racial 
identification. Both white and Negro counselors tend to over-compensate 
in their efforts to show no favoritism toward their own racial group by 
favoring the other racial group. In any situation in which there are two 
identifiable subgroups, subtle favoritism by the leader toward one group 
can be recognized by the children, and may be a potential source of 
tension. 

The leaders’ functioning often reflects the impact of the situation on 
them. They handle their heightened level of anxiety in desegregation in a 
variety of ways, the most characteristic being a tightening of their control 
techniques. Some attempt to allay their anxieties by denying any problems, 
and develop real blocks in their awareness of racial tension signs. On the 
other hand, often in subtle ways, the stereotypes derived from their cul- 
tural backgrounds come through in their behavior. 

Even relatively surface data point up inconsistencies in the leader’s 
behavior as a function of the interaction of many incompatible forces- 
situational, social, and personal, Analysis of the complex interaction of 
these variables on a deeper level would undoubtedly sharpen our theoreti- 
cal understanding of the leader role, as well as point to more effective 
approaches to social action. 
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Interpersonal Change: Process and Theory 


Marian Radke Yarrow, John D. Campbell, and Leon J. Yarrow 


Change is a problem-creating condition for the individual regardless 
of its ultimate benefits to him, In the period of transition he is required to 
cope with disruptions in old patterns and with new constellations of forces 
from within himself and from without. These mechanisms of coping are 
more elusive and are more often overlooked in research on influence pro- 
cedures than are the end products of change. As much research has 
shown, situational structure brings about conformity to new norms despite 
contrary and well established practices and attitudes, What is less well 
understood is the nature of this conformity, on the subjective level and on 
the observable behavioral level. 

Some of the ways in which imposed change is experienced and dealt 
with by individuals in a face-to-face situation have been examined in the 
present research. It has been possible to study the adaptive process where 
behavioral, cognitive, and affective responses can be examined. The fol- 
lowing principles and generalizations emerge concerning the establishment 
of changed social relationships: 

(1) The development of new norms is facilitated if what is “ap- 
propriate” and “expected” in the situation is clarified immediately by the 
persons in authority roles. The definition of the situation is established 
effectively by leader model, by leader direction, by manipulation of physi- 
cal environment. The personal qualities of the leader are of major 
importance. 

(2) When, inadvertently or otherwise, old behaviors are displayed 
contrary to the norms of the situation (where such behaviors serve to 
define the child’s stand before one’s peers), these behaviors tend to con- 
tinue unless there is active intervention by the leader. 

(3) Behavior is more susceptible to situational influences than are 
cognitive and affective responses; the latter are more complexly deter- 
mined. The situation suppresses tendencies of the children to verbalize 
about their peers in abstractions of race, but social sensitivities regarding 
their own behavior and the behavior of peers continue to show some 
effects of racial abstractions, Feelings appear to be most “unsettled” in the 
presence of new social patterns. 

(4) While a group may have arrived at clarity and stability on the 
behavioral level, ambiguity or confusion may persist on the subjective side. 
This ambiguity enhances the influence potential of any disruptive element. 
The data suggest that the individual non-conforming child has greater 
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effect on the group in the more ambiguous setting (the desegregated as 
compared to the segregated). 

(5) When conforming behavior is viewed as an antecedent of other 
changes, behavioral compatibility during the two weeks of contact begins 
to show its imprint at various subjective levels. This is most discernible 
(a) in reduced needs on the part of the “lower status group” to be overly 
sensitive and concerned about their own behavior and the behavior of like- 
race peers, (b) in reduced self-negating and critical reactions of the 
“lower status group,” and (c) in the greater security or freedom of chil- 
dren of both groups for cue-seeking and reality testing of unlike-race peers. 
This felt freedom for reality testing (both cognitively and behaviorally) 
and the motivation to do such testing may be movement toward changes 
in relationships which become independent of the situation. That is, 
reality testing in behaviorally controlled circumstances may lead to 
changes in sensitivities whereby the needs of the “other” child, the mem- 
ber of the other group, acquire a genuine place in the structure of the 
perceiver’s needs, and where the “other” child’s traits and behavior are 
interpreted in an individual rather than a racial framework. 

(6) The leader is a critical variable in the situation. He occupies an 
especially strategic position in giving definition to an ambiguous situation, 
and in communicating the norms to the children. The manner in which 
he deals with the racial issue for himself (i.e., how he copes with his feel- 
ings of anxiety, anger, or tension) plays a decisive role. Control “tech- 
niques,” per se, are of less importance than the quality of interpersonal 
relationships he establishes with the children, Although the situational re- 


quirements induce behavioral conformity to the norms of equality, one 
might hypothesize that the internalization of these new norms is depend- 
ent on the character of the relationship between the leader and the 
children. 

(7) The inseparability of leader techniques, leader sensitivity, and 
situational characteristics is demonstrated in findings of the tendency for 


b 


children to express “more” of themselves, both in negative and positive 
affect, in circumstances of relatively greater freedom of movement than in 
more restricted circumstances. Here a heavy measure of the outcome rests 
on the sensitivities of the leader, for in sensing how much freedom of 
movement a group is ready to carry at a given time, and what kind of 
affect is likely to be forthcoming if freedom is enlarged, the leader “di- 
rects” the development of relationships. 

(8) When interpersonal factors have been given systematic attention 
in research on change, they have been conceptualized as variables of per- 
sonality structure or as strength of attitudes. Curiously, socialization fac- 
tors have been relatively ignored, In this study socialization variables 
seemed highly relevant as an explanatory framework: for example, varia- 
tions in impulse control associated with differences in the rearing of boys 
and girls, and the variations in adult models and aspiration levels de- 
veloped in boys and girls of different racial backgrounds. Their effects are 
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felt as they modify the child’s readiness for change; they are felt too, as 
they alter what the child contributes, by way of personal qualities, to the 
environment in which changed relations are being fostered. 


Conclusion 


The student of change works with the raw materials of attitudes and 
behavior patterns in given circumstances. How he proceeds to alter these 
attitudes and behaviors will be determined by the theory of change to 
which he is committed. In this area there are two specialized theories that, 
for convenience, may be called the personality and the situational theories 
of change. 

The personality-oriented theory deals with change as a function of 
factors within the individual, and its concepts are primarily intrapersonal. 
In the situational theory, individuals become interchangeable parts. The 
thesis, simply stated, is that by and large people in the same set of cir- 
cumstances act pretty much alike. Alter the circumstances at the level of 
the face-to-face situation or in the society at large, and you alter behavior, 
and eventually, attitudes and values. 

In research based on either premise there is a tendency for the in- 
vestigator to assess change at the level of response most compatible with 
his chosen theory. Thus with situational theory go behavioral and direct 
verbal attitude measurements; with the personality-oriented theory of 
change go appraisals of motivational and attitude constellations, While 
highlighting one orientation, the investigator is likely at the same time to 
acknowledge the relevance of the other viewpoint, but relies on “all other 
things being equal” to cover this alternative source of variation. 

Researchers with either theoretical emphasis find support in findings 
on change; both theories explain a portion of the variance. Findings in the 
present study reaffirm this fact. Yet as participant observers in a situation 
of change, we at many times felt keenly how much more fully and 
smoothly situational norms might have been inculcated had _ psychiatric 
intervention been possible; and, at other times, how much might have 
been gained had situational influences been utilized differently in light of 
specific personal variables. 

To handle adequately the individual’s experiences in the develop- 
ment of new norms is beyond the range of either personality or situation- 
ally-oriented theory alone. Fundamental to further progress in the study 
of change is a theory integrating situational and personal influences and 
permitting simultaneous study of their patterns of variation. 
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